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LITERATURE. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WAR. 


Wild is the wintry weather ! 
Dark is the night, and cold ! 

All closely we crowd together, 
Within the family fold. 

A mute and mighty Shadow flies 
Across the land on wings of gloom! 

And through each Home its awful eyes 
May lighten with their stroke of doom. 
Life’s light burns dim—we hoid the breath— 

All sit stern in the shadow of Death, 
Around the household fire— 
This Winter’s-night in Eogland, 
Straining our ears for the tidings of War, 
Holding our hearts, like Beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 


We talk of Britain’s glory. 


We sing some | old song, 
Or tell the thrilli y 
Of her wrestle the wrong. 


Till we clatch the spirit-sword for the strife, 
And into our Rest would rather fall 
Down Battle’s cataract of life, 
Than turn the white face to the wall. 
Sing, O, for a charge victorious! 
And the meekest face grows glorious ! 
As we sit by the housebold fire, 
This Winter’s-night in England,— 
Our souls within us like steeds of War! 
And we hold our bearts, like Beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 


And oft in silence solemn 
We peer from Night’s dark tent, 
And see the quivering column 
Like a cloud by lightning rent. 
For deatb, how merry they mount and ride! 
Those swords look keen for their lap of gore ! 
Sach Valour leaps out Deified! 
Such souls mnst rend the clay they wore! 
How proud they sweep on Glory’s track ! 
Seo many start! so few come back 
To eit by the household fire, 
Ono « Winter’s-night in Eogiand, 
And with rich tears wash their wounds of War, 
Where we hold our hearts, like Beacons, up higher ; 
For those who are fighting afar. 


We thrill to the clarion’s clangour, 
And barness for the fight ; 
With the warrior’s glorious anger, 
We are nobly mad to smite : 
No dalliance, save with Hate, hold we, 
Where Life and Death keep bloody tryst, 
And all the red Reality 
Reels on us through a murder- mist ! 
Wave upon wave rolls Ruin’s flood, 
And the hosts of the Tyrant melt in blood, 
As we sit by the household fire ; 
This Winter’s-night in England, 
And our colour flies out to tae music of War, 
While we hold our hearts, like Beacons, up higher, 
For those we are fighting afar. 


Old England still bath Heroes 
To wear her sword and shield ! 
We knew them not while near us, 

We know them in the field! 

Look! how the Tyrant’s hills they climb, 

To hurl our gage io his grim hold! 
The Titans of the earlier time, 

Though larger-limb’d, were smaller-soul’d! 
Laurel, or amaranth, light their brow! 
Living or dead, we crown them now! 

As we sit by the household fire, 

This Winter’s-night in England : 

From the white cliffs watching the storm of War, 

Holding our hearts, like Beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 


ase OP oaths 
MEG OF ELIBANK 
Concluded. 


CHAPTER ¥.—THE PLUCKING OF THE FLOWER OF ELIBANK. 

“Tt was ill done that forward, fractious skirmishing, exhausting the poor 
combatant’s powers, rendering such a one entirely at the conqueror’s 
mercy, once the tide of battle turned, a certain end when the stron 
deigned to war with the weak—it was ill thought that giddy pride, anti- 
Cipating a fall. 

“We watched by the Kelpie’s Pool at Midsummer, and long ere Mi- 
cha¢lmas there were other roses withering than the wallied buds in our 
garden ; and Mary whiles grat when she thought none was by, as she sat 
on the bink by our chamber window, while our maidens siitched her gay 
mantles, looking out for one that was now weeks and weeks without put- 
ting Bo sgh Elibank Green. 

“Qh, this was no blessed young bride’s comely gravity, this sinking of 
heart, this racking doubt ; this was the frail and Fagwant, but soft ae 
loving temper’s inevitable reaction after its brief licence, its ungenerous, 
ill-considered tyranny ; and once Langshaw attained the hour of repri- 
sal, he crushed it as remorselessly as ever shepherd lad the fresh, speck- 
led egg of the lavrock, or the mealy fluttering wings of a rare butterfly. 
,.,_ Know not if others read these passages which none could lament 
like me. Ithink not; the world wasa fighting, working world, and took 
note of nought but downright open swords and actions ; and Langsbaw 
never dreamt of not fulfilling his troth-plight, but tied the inseverable 
kaot in God’s house, and before a fair company, and bore off his bride. 

: What was there to ferly at or deplore that’ our beauty Mary learnt 
ong before she vowed it at any shriae, to term the wooer she had held 


| at bay, lord and master,—aye, to hang upon bis word and tremble at his 
frown. It was but a vagary of love's working, one of its sweet riddies. 





It might have been these extremes were not aye digasrous: true hearts 


| have won and worn them with the noble. gentle chivalry, but it was not 


| 80 here. 

“ We had a gay bridal ; trains of Murrays and Cars ; feasting, state 
and holiday. Sir Gideon meting out williewaughts of glee, Lady Mur- 
ray becking and bowing here and there. We rode in yet braver trim to 
| holy Melrose than to Hartley Fell ; buat craig and brake were white with 
| the cold boar frost, like the winding-sheet of the dead. 
| 9a pe oa not alone because that day I lost my sister Mary, and be- 
| cause I should never busk me as a bride, whom priest should bless, and 
| lover fondly claim as his life-long treasure ; but, while there was dale 
tor the future, there was no comfort in the present ; no glint and glow on 

the bonny, bent face that rode foremost of the throng ; no bridegroom’s 
| joy in Langshaw’s deep tones and stately gait, the central sun of the 
| noisy gladness resounding from tower and lea, the red wine of the feast. 
| Ab, me! there was weary yearning and blank disappointment, well nigh 
| despair, in the poor beart awakened all too late, and fainting under its 
' own lucklees tenderness, once freely lavished, ecoraed and flung back 
| for evermore. There was cruel contempt and blighting indifference on 
| the careless lip and the cold wandering eye that met and mocked at the 
| propite. 
P oPhat pageant was a fairy show to me, and more than me, at last ; as 
| heartless and hollow—sain us from the good people’s anger at the com- 

arison. 

x I bad a gore second sight that I should never again see my sister 
Mary, with whom I bad played in childhood and covenanted in youth ; 
never again with mortal vision from the hour that ber bright golden bair 
was bound etraight and hidden beneath the heavy curch ; and so it be- 
fell ; Langshaw was not within mary miles of Elibank, and ere a short ses- 
aon fled, Langshaw and Sir Gideon differed on some dispute of the times, 
and would have drawn sword in horrible sacrilegious murder, as did Dry- 
bope and Gilmanscleugh, bad they not been promptly aud powerfully 
severed. Sir Gideon was tough as an ashen stave, and Langshawa very 
Lucifer, so there was no hope of farther iatercourse between the house- 
holds. Thus Mary came not back to Elibank, and the fragments of tidings 
that drifted to us anent her doing, made mair hearts than mine grow grit. 
Lady Biibank would never credit them, but Gideon stamped aad swore, 
because an angry, bearded man could not sit down and greet, and this 
Was no wrong that his sword or his clan could wash out. e knew of a 
certainty that Langshaw’s arrogant, jealous, uscertain temper worked 
on him month by montb, and year by year, until the brave, haughty 
gallant grew a moody, bard man; harsh to his vassals ; turbulent among 
his freres; a mover io dark plots and ceaseless raids : and if he paid not 
the penalty with his head, as most looked for and as others fared, he did 
it twice over in the ill will and bad blood, the hatred and execration with 
which he was banned before manhood had declined into middle age. Men 
lived hard then, harder and faster than now ; for few, few of name or 
note donned the long gown and the cap of peace of three score ; and, if 
some committed crimes sackless, others dreed their doom aforehand. 

“ Therefore we for the most part believed what we would have given 
the world to unbelieve—that the bird which sung so sweetly and crou- 
eely in Elibank ingle neuk, raffled its feathers and cowered mute and 
drooping on its own high perch. An ailing, spiritless wife, lonely in her 
biggit wa’s, dowie in her childless hame ; her lines that had begun so 
pleasantly, lifted and cast among ceaseless alarms, where there was no 
peace, no canny craft or mild arts to beguile the weary and worsted ; 
even ghostly counsel and reverend fathers whiles ecarce. 

“ Feeble, friendless, and forsaken, our dawted Mary she reached the 
very end, the boundary of misery. Her reason reeled; and remorse- 
less rumour recounted to us how a long, white, demented woman wan- 
dered about the rich chambers and the wide woods of Langshaw ; dumb 
for weeks, or else yammering noon and night, “‘ Was not Langshaw 
come hame?’ or, ‘‘ What, oh, what in the world wide would please 
him °”’ 

“ This was the tragedy of my bonny sister Mery. Heard you ever a 
ditty more doleful? Oh, pray, pray that the blythe young hearts of 
your hearths may not live to burst in twain, and you in your turn be 
condemned to travel on without fail. 

“This barden came not upon us suddenly and unexpectedly ; but it 
worked the greater dule that it could not, like Allan’s death-wound, be 
returned stab for stab, without creating still ghastlier wrong. 

“Tn one duuning of the birken tree J sickened and lay down, and was 
so long silly in my dark chamber, on an uneasy bed, that when I next tot- 
tered out the young lambs were cropping the spring gowans, and tbe 
light winds waving the yellow broom ayont yon hills on distant Cowden- 
knowes. Lady Murray—the whole-company of saints assoilzie her 
bigh heart!—was a stour womanas before; but Sir Gideon, though he 
hawked and hunted, save always when he mingled in fray as keenly as in 
his youth, though his laugh still shook the rafters, would sigh as he sat in 
the ingle neuk, and gaze around as if he missed a once prized sight, 
— with a sudden throb of memory stounding through his father’s 

eart, 

“T ever deemed that the sunshine of Elibank departed with Mary, 
whose fair face I saw in many a moonbeam, and heard her sweet voice in 
the gnshes and echoes of the summer wind, as plainly as ever I felt her 
actual presence ; nevertheless, the lads and Annot and the lave were 
growing up as cheery as though no warning bad darkened the threshold, 
And what for no? Ifthe racer stumbled at the first rough stab or frown- 
ing bourock, who would run till be won the goal?” 

CHAPTER VI.—THE REIVER'S LIFT. 

“ The March winds were soughing and swelling, when the turning-day 
of my destiny rose, not ina mirk October or November dawn, but one 
March morning, when we feared no danger, the tower was raised with a hue 
and a cry that the reivers had been io about over-night. Black Quentin 
and Malice, and Grace and Madge, ran to the outhouses, and soon soun- 
ded our loss. Barn and byre stood gaping wide; the infauld was 
cleared out ; not a head of cattle, not a quey, nor ewe lamb, was left at 
Elibank. 

“ They had laid brands to the peats and stacks and bay, but the wind 
blew upjthe glen,|and a shower fe!!,so the fire had smouldered and sunk in 
ashes ; but we were a harried family, without meat or milk save the lumps 
in the salting barrels and the cogs that were filled yestreen, till Elibank 
sent up the water to call in bis stots there. 

“ Elibank was redwad to have his gear stolen beneath his very een, 
and insult added to injury; for in the centre of the court rested a shield 
sky-blue and gold, with shining crescent and stars; and what was that 
token but the Knight of Harden to Sir Gideon Murray greeting? Ay, 
nane less frack than Sir William would have dared such a deed, and nane 
but he, left his bearings behind him. Wat and Rob were more excited 
with dream of overtaking and crossing swords with Harden, than grieved 











for our lose. Lady Murray was not a person to whom to mint straits ;} 





so I went myself to the larder and kitchen, and garred the scurls and the | 
shakiogs of the oatmeal be scraped together from the ark ; and-sent the | 





lasses, in place of skirling in company, to bake them into cakes and scones 
and white puddiogs. Moreover, I epiced the last well, in order that they 
might go further to stop wasteio the tower, when, if there should be stress 
of weather, or if our enemy had been cunning as well as bold, we 
might be in the grim claught of famine before fresh provisions reached 
us. 

“ But the day was young, and they reasoned that the puir brate beasia 
would be loth to their hasty journey ; and my fatber, as lack had it, hed 
convened a score of friends that very morning to unearth foxes and 
otters, and any other vermin that came to hand ; the big bell kept —. 
ing, clanging, and summoned in mair and mair clansmen in need; un 
Sir Gideon rode out three hours before noon with a tollowing of fifty and 
odds, fresh and stalwart ridere, burning to cope with the pr and 
weary Scotts, spent with their night gallop and their desperate office of 
guarding and goading on the cattle and flocks. 

“ There was not a dark cloud in the lift. only wreaths of white vapour, 
scudding here and there as lightly as the merry dancers themselves ; and 
there was a rustling over bank and brae, and flighte of corbies, but ne’er 
& man’s face, neither of shepherd nor bind, after the pursuit started ; 
and the absence of the continual bleating of the lambs to their dams 
was something to make one start, so strangely dowie were the kLillsides. 

“* Are not ye flegged ?’ whimpered stout Grace ; ‘I’m bumming round 
the muckle wheel to make some dia. What if Harden, should retarn, or 
the English march in sight? I wish it were dark, that we might na’ be 
able to look out. I wish Elibank’shorn were ringing his bamecoming, 
theugh be hied back without a cloot. I could stand g starved w 
the men-folk, bat no being left in a garrison of women and Daddy Mi- 
chael. 

“Lady Murray drew out ber thread in her lown corner, steraly 
eident, maintaining her unwavering challenge to aught in heaven or 
earth to move her. AndI stole across the causeway, and over the hills, 
and up by the mossy springs. As the day waned, I clamb higher and 
higher, until the air blew pure and cold in my face, and there was not 
between me and the lift but hill-tops on every side for scores of miles. 
Yonder were the peaks of the Eildons, where the Wise Thomas wonned. 

“ T had pulled the first yellow primroees in the fringe of wood far 
below. I did not pat them in my snooded hair, as 1 might have done had 
I been the May of Elibank. I made them into a posey and a breast- 
knot ; and though I was duu and homely, they were fresh and honey- 
sweet. 

“My seat commaneed the bill outlets; and there as I waited and 
watched, I noted to the caat yonder a clewd of dust, and a dark moving 
mass rolling along. My heart was ia my mouth. I had not dared to con- 
fess to myself how Elibank’s honour and life were at stake. 

“ The wind blew the other airt, bat in the lofty solitude the routing of 
beasts soon reached my strained ears; that was the first welcome sign ; 
next I distinguished two riders pricking before the lave, and I said these 
were Rob and Wat come to bid us rejoice and brag of their manhood. I 
sprang up, and began to speed down the heights, where one could ’maist 
descead in minutes what one toiled up in hours; and as I ran and ran 
and was half way down, I kenned Sir Gideon’s crest, and next him a 
mounted man, whose head was bare and his hands tied tight. Well might 
a drow come over my joy, for that unhappy wight would pine in the dun- 
geons of Elibank, if he did not hang from the nearest tree. But I was 
within sound of the shout of Daddy Michael, and the shrill jubilee of the 
women, and could I, a daughter of Elibank, be aught bat blythe for rath 
atoned for and revenged ? 

“I could tell the very moo, moo of my ain Crammie and Mallie, right 
glad to be restored to their lily pastare. The court was already full, and 
I crept into a canny corner. Every man, red and blowing with ond 
joy, spoke and took the word from his neighbour’s mouth, to tell how they 
had ridden suddenly upon Harden and bis men crossing Hartley Barn ; 
how they had scattered his band, and worn round the cattle ; how many 
Scotts were slain, and how many bound and left helpless among the bea- 
ther, to the charity of the first pilgrim or monk of Dryburgh a, 
that way ; and grandest of all, how they took Harden’s eelf, fightin e 
a lion in the front, and brought him straight to Elibank, to suffer 
wn Aes his madness, and teach the Border lads how they should jest with 
the Murrays. In the clamour and throng there flashed back upon me, like 
a light from another world, my dream by the are Pool ; and there, 
bound and helpless, with the March wind lifting bis chestnut locks, sat 
Sir William of Harden.” oo 

CHAPTER VII.—THE REIVER’S TRIAL. 

“* Heize the rope,” shouted Sir one, ae his good horse ; ‘ let 
us see how Harden will dance ; he has treated us to ae measure this morn- 
ing already, and by my heart, he’ll leeze him on another, and it shall be 
his lightest and his last.’ The leader’s words were hailed with a thander 
of 'aughter and applause.” 

They were rough riders, these Murrays, like those pretty men amon 
whom was the savage Scotch knight who, slaying an unbappy Frese 
gentleman in open fight, cut off his head, and Jaitings the long perfamed 
curls into his girdle, rode vauntingly with the ghastly bloody burden 
dangling by his side.* 

“The moss-trooper blood was up ; Harden was red-handed ; each laird 
and baron was his own judge; they thought not of the young life they 
would take, the gallant heart they would eti!!, but of their mortal foe, a 
captive to their bow and spe&e. 

** Elibank quaffed off his bicker of wine, and be turned now, like the 
gentleman he was, and offered it to his prisoner. 

‘‘* Clear the stour from your craig, Harden, lad, ere it be thrawn.’ 

“ Harden took the cup in bis freed hand, with a low bow, and he drank 
a health to Sir Gideon Murray, and his dame, and his blooming eons and 
daughters, and a farewell to the suo, and moon, and etars, to the stee 
braes aoe the rowing burns ; and the eyelids did not fi'cker nor the lip 
tremble. 

“ There he sat, in his goodly kuighthood, defying Elibank and all his 
merry mep. 

‘Lady Elibank stood ia the hail door, calling, ‘ Gude e’en to you, Bii- 
bank ; a blythe meeting. Harden,’ and she swept him a curtsey. 

‘* The men belonging to the tower were swarming like bees, unrolling 
a hempen coil, running it out, fixing it to the willows by the moat. I co- 
vered my face with my hands ; when all at once I heard my mother bid 
them stay, and looked up to see ber cross the court, ber high-heeled shoon 
clattering on the rough stones, and a!l making way for her uatil she 
reached my father, stooping wonderingly from his saddle-bow ; she tap- 
ped him on the back, and spoke iu s voice of mingled malice and 
mockery : 

“* Bide ye, Elibank, better spare the bonay lad, and wed him to our 
Muckle-mou’d Meg.’ They could not move Harden with fear of death ; 
she would torture him with a false, miserable blink of life and freedom. 
Elibank laughed his loud laugh, caught up and echoed by friend and re 
tainer. He dropped his bridle reins, aad clapped bis hands, ‘ Well spoken, 
dame ; our Meg shall have the offer of a mae,I maintain it hand and 
glove ; puir Meg, she’s above the desert of any chield in the land.’ 
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“Tt was but a rough jest, or rougher good will: but, even as Elibank 
replied, his bushy brows knit and his cheeks grew crimson ; he minded 
of bis violet trampled in the dust, and his strong heart did not melt; it 
grew hard as stone, while he swore that bis rne should be gathered by the 
brawest lad on the waters. There was a buzz of doubt and disapproval, 
rising into vexed clamour; bat Sir Gideon was king in Elibank ; and 
though it was retribution these armed men were balked of, there was no 
question, but submission to the chief. 

‘“‘* Speak up, Sir William,’ challenged Elibank, with a fierce glee that 
was infections, and in a second, like sunbeams succeeding hailetones, 
it supplanted the thirst for blood around; ‘a willing lass or a short 
tow ?” 

“6 A willing lass or a short tow?’ shouted each Murray, striking his 
neighbour, and roliiag in his saddle. 

“It was Harden’s tura to jeer at his masters. I crouched behind the 
draw: well, and the boughs of the oak, and a group of riders. My woman’s 
ae burned and boiled; I trusted I was unseen, but | heard his 
reply. 

* You have nae mair light Mays, Flibank ; na, na, I’ll kiss the gallows 
tree before { pree Muckle mou’d Meg.”’ 

** Say you e0, sir; you'll have your will. Aff with the fause traitor,’ 
foamed Etibank. ‘ Bestir yourselves, you knaves; lll answer to Kiog 
and Council !’ 

“‘ There waa a rush and roar ; and when I next lifted my head, Harden 
was off his horse, and standing on the louping-on-stane, Black Quentin 
tearing down his ruff, and a score of strong hands flung out to finish the 


work. 

“ Sir William looked up into the blue sky and down the glen ; and | 
doubt not, but for the hills of Elibank, he eaw Heriot Water, and Borth- 
wick, and Harden Dell, and horses and hounds neighing and baying, 
and faithful men-at-arms looking out till their hearts were sick and 
sore ; and again the eummer wind played with his hair, and cooled hie 


k. 

* 1 forgot all, save him ; how could I mind myself when this hour was 
to be his last—he, so young, so brave? Were the bonniest and brawest 
ever to be taken, and the worthless left? I pushed asunder the leafless 
branches of the oak tree by the well, and cried, in agony, ‘ Harden, Har- 
den, save yoursell.”” 

** His biae ee flickered and fell on the spot where I stood ; and, for the 
first time in our acquaintance, it melted as such een melt to maidens. 
There was a rustle of silks and a clutch at my arm, and Lady Elibank, 
never sparing blood of bers for the sake of fremed ears, taunted between 
wrath aad scorn,‘ Aye, Meg, you fain would win a gudeman ; fain would 
you kep the wind when it blaws in your barn door.’ 

“* Tvs talee, Lady Elibank ; iil betide you, woman, for a crue) mother,’ 
cried Harden’s sell, with a voice like a trumpet. ‘It’s all for me the 
word was spoken—for me; I recant, I recant ; if any lass, black or white, 
thinks me 60 worth the haining, I’m bers. What for should I conter her? 
I’ve no truer love ; and better foullest dame than the worms aud moole. 
Have at your Muckle-mou’d Meg. LElibank, will you stand to your 
pledge? 1’ll lead the vanguard, yet. Aye, shout my lads,’ cheered Har- 
den, reckless ia his yea asin bis naesay. “Sir Gideon is belted knight, 
and cannot call himself forsworn. Keep your tow for another day; L’ll 
e’en wed with Muckle mou’d Meg, and jog hame to Harden.’ ”’ 

CHAPTER VIIL—THE BRIDAL. 

* Elibank Chapel was swept and sprinkled and decored; banners 
waved and shields sbone in the blazing torchlight. Sir Gideon was there 
in hie tarred robe of peace, worn in a king’s presence ia Holyrood, and 
now donned hastily ; even Lady Etibank graced the eudden occasion, as 
if it were the fittest and freest, with ber fiuest lawn and her richest man- 
tle, more by token it was the sole great grace she ever showed me. Bob 
and Wat were light grooms, the lighter for the need to stifle doubt and 
dissent. Alter ail, their sister Meg was buckled to a gudeman at last, by 
the strangest luck, the wale of the borders; and Anuot and the lave were 
blythe as only bairos can be at an unlocked-for play. It fell not to bairns 
to mind that bridals where whiles more doleful taan burials: and the last 
bridal at Eiibank, where there had been sueing and epeering and all, 
was it ev blythe in its end, that this unlooked-tor, unseemly, false wed- 
lock should be e0 favoured? 

“ There were riders ani runners that bad striven ia the bloody brawl 


“ Bat I was a dead weight on the souple grey horse, and I ’maist 
prayed that I would be dead ere day; and ken you, lasses, etran 
though it sound, there was a bitter sweetness in the deeing thus with my 
head on Harden’s shoulder ; for though he rived aé hia fetters, that sun- 
down, he had donned them, and sworn to ecoug me thus all my days. 

‘« But I died not, and at dawn we gained the del). 1 kenned it weel ; 
I saw it before at the Kelpie’s Pool; and though the trees grew thick 
and black, and the road was ragged, and I was weak and weary, a glint 
shot across my gloom, as it were the dim face of a friend, or the sparks 
of a distant hope of youth and strength and better days. 

‘ Eb! bat Harden was welcome. What a tempest of gladuess after 
their gathering mistrust and madness ; horns blawing, dogs barking, 
friend and follower blessing his bonny fece, and gripping his saddle. 
Then there was a hum of wonder and scorn that filled my ears like the 
dregs of my black cop. But Harden was generous. 

“ He eaid not, ‘ My men, I’ve lost my hand, and I’ve brought home 
spoil I counted as little upon, when we rode to the harrying of Elibank, 
as I care for itnow.’ Bathe silenced the clamour for ever and a day ; 
he lifted me down, and he cried aloud to each Scott that he brought him 
his lady ; as loyally he said it as if I had been the Flower of the Forest, 
and be had courted me from Yale to Yule. And Harden led me beneath 
his doorway, and whispered, “‘ Welcome hame, Meg ; we’ll forget all 
else but what you’ve done for me and mine.’ There was astoun io the 
very words ke used in his mercy ; but I kenned then, as I kenned ever 
after, that Harden, with his vanity and hia wilfulness, was yet the man- 
Hest and kindest Jad that ever buckled on sword and spurs, and rode out 
uader a merry barvest moon.” 


CHAPTER IX.-—HARDEN DELL. 


* Harden was a strong tower, but it was a amaller, hamelier part (ban 
Elibank ; there was little there save thick walls, and the hall that was 
both hall and bower,—but maybe couthier and kindlier. At least Har- 
den himself was ever courteous to me, and none gave the hapless in- 
truder, the Murray cast among these fremed_ Scotts, arough word. There 
was March hononr as well as March laws in these wild times, and a mag- 
nanimity that stemmed even the heart’s blood of a death-feud. 

* I did my best to fulfil Sir William’s beheste, and to employ the power 
put into my haads for the ordering aright of ha’ and buttery, knight and 
knave ; 80 that his wife should be a good wife, however gotteo. In the 
grace of our Lady, and after the gentle sample of their master, I attained 
more than sufferance—goodwill and honour. 

“T was a different woman in Harden from Elibank. 1 was Madam and 
Lady ; and if I had had bat a proud heart 1 might bless my stars, 
and Sir Gideon and Lady Elibank, and Marden’s derring-do, and be 
content. 

“Bat my heart yearned for other than pity, or even esteem; and I 
had a halt shivering, half thrilling assurauce that would never Jet me 
rest, 

“It would come yet; what I had looked for since 1 was a pining 
bairn ;—it would come yet, that second-sighted knowledge, that aefauld 





regard, 

** 1 was aa lone a wite asever carried her ain keys at her girdle, and 
Harden’s dark den was not like the lichtsome braes of Eiibank, and | 
I thought of my sister Mary, and then my conscience rebuked me ; and I 
who was tried mysell, grat afresh for her; with every ciga set against 
me, I, poor Muckle-mou’d Meg, had received an easy portion, matched 
with that accepted by the blue-eyed, lily-skinned, lilting tongued May of 
Elibank. 

* Bat Sir William blinded less than Sir Gideon’s sell ; he was ever in 
the saddle, not to hawk or hunt, but to harry in Fife or the Loudons ; to 
parley with the rebel lords; or to outreach yoa proud prior, till bis higb 
head seemed as uusiccar as a laigh gowan’s. I doubted not but that I 
should ae day lament over hiz bluidy corpse, and sew him into his wind- 
ing-sheet. Never lady bai mourned her lord as I should mine; and he 
would have heaved asigh for poor Meg if hers bad been the lykewake, in 
spite of all that had come and gone; aye, even for the rending of these 
beads with which he had bought life aad liberty, and then cursed, as 
harder than the agonies of an uutimely death. 

* Bat if Sir William praised this pasty and that spiced wine, aad the 
ecreen that fenced bis chair from the autumn blast, he never sat down on 
the same settle, or toyed with my hair, a3 I’ve seen Laagshaw pail 





at noon, content and cadgy, speeding the wild compact at sundown. 
Page and equire, cook and ecullion, were at thelr wit’s end promoting 
the banquet. Father Anthony was spirited from Melrose ere nightfall : 
sorely bis male was blown, and his bones shakeu ; but well knew bis re- 
verence the Lord Abbot that Elivank brooked no excuse; and ifs he 
hindered Harden but a day, the Scotts might try a reecue—for who so 
worshipped as Hardeu?-—and ibere might be scorchiog flames for the 
nuptial torches, and bloody toroats for the bridal liveries. 

* Father Authopy was wont to be affable and pleasant, bat today, 
though he came in time for the wedding feast, be was but glum company; 
and be groaned, ill at ease, when they made mention of bride and bride- 

room. 

a Would you seek that bride and bridegroom? Ie’s yonder, bolt and 
bar drawn, pacing his narrow bounds; no honoured place, no holiday 
attire, no crouse heart, but the soiled armour and the disordered doublet 
suiting the face, comely in its bloom when death was at the door, aow 
wan with vexation. Already Harden rues hia hard bargain, and guaws 
his I!p to think how hail and dale and both the Marches will deride the 
result of bis flouts and his pride; he, the gayest, haudeomest gallant of 
the borders, mated at last, mated by force, to save his neck, to the 
daughter of his foe—a maiden whore hard-favoured face was kenspeckle 
as Elibank’s Muckle mon’d Meg. 

“ Narse Ailie busks tbe bride in her turret chamber ; aye, bridesmaids, 
had they been summoned, would but have disgraced her swart face. 
Nurse Ailie bathes the begritten checks and smoothes the tossed hair, 
and plaits and pins the white broidercd kirtle, so unlike the woeful wear- 
er. How can ebe rebel when father and mother command; and ae re- 
sisting word may dissolve the glamour, and bang young Harden, a blue 
ewollen corpse, above the slimy moat, to haunt her day and nicht for the 
lave of her days ; na, hia escape from the marriage vow would be but 
the long breath before the death groan. That bride dare not protest or 
pray even for an hour’s respite, so she suffers doting Ailie to rejoice over 

er nursling being a bride * ony gate,’ and with a grand bridegroom ; 
and she steals into her bosem the withered primroses, the last flowere she 
pulled, a grave bat peaceful maiden, on the braes of Elibark. 

“ The procession was formed. Father Anthony walked first, with 
his book ; Sir William led Lady Elibank by the tips of the fingere, strid- 
ing along, burning to finish what should never have been begun; Eli- 
bank supported the bride, and bis heart smote against his riba at that 
eleventh bour because of his cruelty and his treachery to his own nature 
and his own kin. 

“*Take heart, my Meg ; 1’) ware my merks on Harden for your tocher, 
not that he does not owe you already triple love and daty ; and he’ll 
be the basest tyke that ever was born if he deny you your due.’ 

* ] knelt in the chapel of Elibank, side by side with Harden, as I knelt 
in my dream ; and bis bead was turned as the shadow’s, and so sick was 
my heart that I would have swarved away, but that I must repeat 
the vows to become his wedded wife, ayd redeem him from the gal- 
lows-tree. 

“We were man and wife. There were mocking mirthful husaas of 
dubious portent; Elibank clasped bis arms about my neck; Lady 
Murray wisbed us joy—her eon as well as ber darghter; and Harden 
cried hoarsely, ‘ To horse, and away!’ He would but break a morsel 
of bg and drink a draught of wine, and quit the feast, for we had far 
to ride. 

“ None disputed his title to rise and go, nor would there have been 
much wisdom in seating a Scott with a host of Murrays of Elibank, to 
swill malt and wine till their blood was "warm and their wit clogged, 
“7 the priest had just koit them into brethren. 

“ My head swam and my heart fluttered, but what mattered it? The 
leave-takings were said, the bairns began to greet, and Elibank took his 
last kiss, and bade Harden be gude to Meg; and Harden lifted me to 
the saddle, and lap before me ; and his dappled grey bolted so wildly un- 
der his double burden, that, had Harden not gripped me bard and fast, 
I would have been flung at my father’s gate, aad Harden wight have 
been gudeman and widowed within the selfeame night. 

“ So Harden carried off bis unsought bride. It was a frees night, with 
@ young moon ; and like spirits we twa sped over moss and moor, across 
ford, by bueh and Seneediie road he had followed so ill a gate, though 
I teow we bad no pureuers eave our ain bitter thoughta. 

“ Whiles Harden muttered the ford was deep, when we sunk to ihe 
girth io a bill water ; whiles, when there was a black shadow upon the 
patb, and a scaur on the hinder side, that there waa acilud atween us 
and the moon; but we conferred no further. I could have slipped from 
the horse and laid me down among the heather, but that Harden was 
knight aad gentleman, and would not suffer such ecaith; and would it 
niffer the pit mirk into noontide light to flee in the face of the Lord? 


Mary’s ; nor trod swiftly when we met, nor liagered when we parted. He 





called me ‘ Meg,’ ‘kind Meg,’ * good damp,’ bat never ‘dear Meg ;’ 
never, never, ‘My Meg.’ 

“Thad fallen into a housewife skep which { was noi free to take up 
and fling down, or cast upon stronger shoulders, at the biddin of others, 
I was saved from repining. I overlooked my maidens, I span lint and 
carded wool, and I walked jn the dell, where I gathered mint and boar 
hound and all-heal, aud St. John’s wort for the witches, and bramble ber- 
ries for the tarts, cach in its season, and to its proper use, till the winter 
enow shut us up ; and on St. Valentine’s day Harden’s beir came home. 

“The firet word that I speered at the gossip was, ‘ Had the wean his 
mother’s mou’ ?’ 

** fle was a brave bairn,’ the gossip cried, ‘ lusty and fair.’ I read the 
answer,—ihe mark had descended; the bauned mou’, that had so soon 
chilled my heart. The bairn might need its doace mother, and her mo- 
thex’e love. 

“But when Sir William retuarned—he had been making cheer with 
Thirlstane—hia ringiag step came straight to the chamber to see bis ron ; 
aod he took bim in bis arms acd made no siga of displeasure, but teiled 
me, ‘ You have done weel, Meg!’ and took a long pull at the posset for 
better luck, Aud from that day be never alighted off his horse without 
crying for the bairn ; and goon the boy grew old enough to spring up at 
the sound of his father’s voice, and to crow end and caper to be made a 
bogle of, aud buried beneath Harden’s helmet; and Harden would spend 





& spare hour dandling him on his kuee, and teaching him a pretty mimi- 
ery of blowing bia horn avd drawing his sword, besides keeking into his | 
glancing steel buck!ler. Wee Willie had Harden’s blue een and shining | 
curls, and was a comely, pleasant child, though be was bis mother’s son. | 
Ay, l’ve borne strapping sons and daughters, a credit to their name, and 

it was Heaven's will to stamp each lad or lass with some thought of that 

mou’, in company Jwith their father’s handsome looks: but I know not 
that it epoiled their market, or burdened them with a hair of care. The 

ae man’s dule is the other man’s delight.” 

CHAPTER X,—-THE DAME’S PRIZE 

“It came at last, what I kenned but to come—what | was tempted to 
long tor the one miuute, and flee from the next with boding}terror. 

“ The last foreshadowed scene in my mask of life :—King Jamie was 
dead—one of those dark, stormy deaths ordained to the royal Stewarts. 
The Regent wasjof a house oppozed to Harden’s; there was bad blood be- 
tween ihem to begin witb, and lying tongues ready to broo mischief ; and 
doubtless there were holes in my lord’s doublet—what gay, stiff, gold- 








} youog King’s standard. 


laced doublet wanted them of those ever ready to spur s‘eeds and strike 
bold strokes for Scotland? although Harden was no mole burrowing ia 
the dark, no fell conspirator, but frank and opeu as the sun. 

“The long and the short was, that a warrant of treason was issued 
against Harden, and a wheen else besidee—of treason, for contravening 
the Regent and trafficking with bis enemies, and threatening to raise the 
1 ken not bow mach was trath and how much 
malice in the charge, but it was pursued with such dark acd deadly aim, 
that we heard not of pursuivant and spearmen, and aa army marching 
behind to back them, until it was too late to rally the clan, or muster our 
neighbours and fellow sufferers. 

* Harden cried first to man the tower and die on its walls in his har- 
uess, like a gallant knight and soldier; for where were the beeves to feed 
us, or the men at-arms at hand to stand to the defeace, that we might 
come out triumphant after a siege from a Regent’s army? There would 
be but a blast of defiance and fully from arqaebuss and bow, till shafte 
and shot were exhausted, and they thought it worth while to bring up 
their war engines; sullen gaps, with no men to bale out the assailante, 
slashing in the face of the defenders, till few were left to head or bang. 
But even as Harden flung on his gorget, he paused, and be locked round 
on hia grey tower and his white-haired seneechal, and his merry imp of a 
page, and his handful of stout followers, so sternly prepared to die with 
their chief ; and he rose upslowly for Harden, and he cast off his gauntlets 
and laid down his helmet, and be eaid sedately to his wondering listen- 
ere, ‘ We'll not ding down the old wa’s ; we'll not spill blood wastefully. 
Keep the tower and your service, my men, for my young son ; I’ll e’en 
make my head pay its own forfeit; there’s no great loss save to poor 
Meg.’ 

No prayers uor entreaties would move him, The time for flight wes 
past ; we had sure tidings that the bloodhounds were out, and the pasees 
guarded. Then I preferred my petition. Iled him to the tower summit, 





and I showed him tbe piles of flax for my winter’s darg, and I bound my- 
self with wild assurance to carry out the strategy. He had little will to} 
hiding ; he fumed at it as lurking like a rat in the dark, and maintained | 
that they would eet a low to the fax and emoke him like bees in a biok, | 





But I minded him of great King David, when Saul’s daughter Jaid an 


Ge | image in bie bed ; and I begged and implored, until I wearied bim into 


consent ; still be hesitated to lie down in his etrange bed, even after 
the friendly beacon was lit and blazing on Hazelhope. He would blese 
his little son, the tender sprout of a lofty tree; he would leave to @ lit- 
tle child bis bauld name and bis dangerous heritage; and aye, he coun- 
selled, “ Grow up, Wee Willie, to a stout man to preserve the honour and 
might of Harden ; and serve Buccleugh with borse and man, hea’ and 
hand ; and fear nought, save God; and be kiad to your mother, Willie, 
that’s kindest to you.’ 

“The autumao red and brown was on the rowans and beeches, the corn 
of the croft was yet yellowing in the September sun; but Harden never 
looked beyond his high turrets, his heart was within; he bad taken fare- 
well of the world without, once already, langsyne—he had no second 
leave-taking to spare toit now. ‘Ob, Harden, ste, lie down, or you 
hae lost the last chance for dear life ;’ but he started up on his knees, and 
gripped my hand, and looked wistfully in my face, ‘ Meg,’ he eaid, * puir 
Meg, I doubt I’ve been but a loon after all :’ and then be swore my een 
were the marrow of his hound’s that the boar tore, and that looked ap 
into his face, and licked bis hand, and died ; and then he threeped for a 
hasp of my black hair for his last love-token, to lie on his heart, when they 
pierced it through. Ob, was there maist raptare or woe in his wiki 
words! But yonder the pennon was waving, and the spears gleaming, 
and my destiny—the destiny of my gndeman—was in my band, as Tam 
Lane’s, yon mirk night and lonesome road, in Lady Janet’s, in the trath 
that makes us weak women banlder than the foul fiend. 

“I bore my part; my tongue never faltered, my ee never fell, my co- 
jour never blanched ; I stopped to bann the careless slut that spilt the 
foaming milk from her bowie. I bade them rest and refresh themselves ; 
and when the leader, smarting under hia failure, spoke with scant cere- 
mony, ‘My dame, I red you grow hemp now in place of flax, for there 
are more strong ropes needed for traitors’ craigs than Holland sarks for 
their backs,’ I answered with unbroken spirit, ‘ There are no traitors clad 
with Harden flax ; lift up the stalks, sire, and look.’ The test was ended ; 
the sair test was ended ; the sair test that, had I not been strengthened to 
defy it, would have left me a widowed woman, more hapless and de- 
mented than she who bore her knight’s body on her back, and howkit his 
grave and laid bim in ; and sure as death, Harden kissed the bleased tears 
eff my cheeks ag plain as he did in the far-off dream ; and was I not a hap- 
0 woman-that night, and comforted for every care, when I walked with 

arden through the gloaming wood, and he telled me, ‘ My Meg, twioe 
bained is aye gained ; I ken now how soon I would have wearied of a lily 
skin and a breat broo; but a true heert and wise wit bind withs that 
Samson couldna burst ; and your pleading een, and your clear broo, and 
your very mou’, your muckle, honest, canny mou’, have long been grow- 
ing fair to me, sweet Meg.’ And ‘ever on from that day’s danger, Sir 
William, though no Scott that I could hear tell of, had yet a drap ot 
coward’s blood in his veins, abode more at hame, in peace, honour, and 
happiness, in hie own tower of Harden.”’ 


<> 


_ A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
GCOSTINNOI-DVOR, THE GREAT BAZAAR. 


In St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kasan, Odessa, Kieff, Wladimir, Smolensk, 
Novgorod, and Ekaterinoslaf—not only in theee, but in every Russian 
government town whose proportions exceed those of a village—there is 
a Gostinnoi-dvor (literally, T } Yard, cour aux choses), or general 
bazaar for the sale of merchandise’ and dry provisions. The conquered 
and treaty-acquired provinces—Polieh. Swedish, German, and Turkish— 
have their markete and emporia ; but the Gostinuoi-dvor is an institntion 
thoroughly and purely Russian, and thorougbly Asiatic. It will be my 
province, in papers to come, to speak of the Gostinnoi-dvor at Moscow, 
ia which the native and humble Russian element is more strongly pro- 
nounced, and which is a trifle more picturesque, and a great deal cirtier, 
than its sister establishment ia Petropolis. ‘To the Gostinnoi-dvor, then, 
of St. Petersburg I devote this paper. It is vaster iu size, and incompa- 
rably more magnificent in proportions and contents, than any of its pro 
vincial rivals ; and, to me, it is much more interesting. Itis here that 
you can watch in its fullest development that most marvellons mixture 
of euper-civilisation and ultra barbarism; of dirt and perfumes ; accom 
plisbed, beartless scepticism, aud naive though gross euperstition; of 
priuce and beggar; peodle and bear; prevailing tyrant and oppressed 
orvature, which make St. Petersburg to me one magnificent, fantastic 
volume ; a French translation of the Arabiau Nights, bound in Russia, 
illustrated with Byzantine pictures, and compiled by slaves for the 
amusement of masters as luxurious as the old Persiaus, as astute and ac- 
complished as the Greeks, as cruel as the Romans, as debauched ae those 
who dwelt in the Destroyed Cities, and whom it is a sia to name. 

{n seventeen hundred and fifty, Russia beiug happy under the sway ot 
the benign Czarine Elizabeth—the want of a central bazaar being sensi- 
bly felt in the ewelling capital, and nothing existing of the kind buta 
tumble down row of wooden barracks, as filthy as they were inconvenient, 
hastily run up by convicts and Swedish prisoners in the days of Petri- 
Veliké—an enormons edifice of timber was constructed on the banks ot 
the Moika, c'ose to what was then called the Greek Bridge, but is now 
kaoown as the Polizziskymost, or Pont de Police. This was the first Goe- 
tinonoi-dvor in St. Petersburg. Five years later it incurred the fate of 
iheatres in all parts of the world, and of every class of buildings io Ras- 
sia,—that species of architectural measles known asa fire. Ii was barnt 
to the ground, together with a great portion of the quarter of tbe city in 
which it was situated ; and its re-erection, iu stone, was soon after ¢ 


TD- 
menced on the spot where it now stands: on the left-hand side of the 
Nevskoa Perspective, aud about a mile from the chapel-spire of tho Ad- 


miralty. It forms an immense trapezoid, framed betweea four si:eeta. 
Its two principal fagades froot the Nevskoi and the Sadovvaia, or Grea’ 
Garden Street, which last intersects the Perspective, opposite the [mpe- 
rial Library. The privcipal fagade ia one hundred and seventy two 
sagenes long. There are three archines to @ sageve, or eighty-four 
incbes ; I think, therefore, that I amright, according to Cockerafl:«y, in 
saying that there is a frontage of twelve hundred and fonr feet, or more 
than four hundred Eoglish yards, to the Gostianoi dvor. The recon- 
struction in stone did not extend very far. Funds came in too slowly ; 
or, more probably, were spent too quickly by those entrusted with them ; 
and, for a long time, the rest of the bazaar eonsisted of rows of barracks 
and booths in timber, which were all duly re-consumed by fire in seven- 
teen hundred and eighty. The Gostionoi dvor was then taken in hand 
by the superb Catherine, who had a decided genius for solidity and dura- 
bility in architecture ; and under her auspices, the great Things Yard 
assumed the form it now presents. Huge as it is, it only forms a part of 
that which the Russians call the Gorod, or City of Bazaars ; for imme- 
diately adjoining it—inferior in splendour of structure, but emulons in 
stores of merchandise and vigour of traffic, are three other bazaare,—the 
Apraxine-dvor, the Stehoakine-dvor, and the Toloutcbji-rinok, or Great 
Eibow-market, which last is the Rag Fair or Petticoat Lane of St. Pe- 
tersburg: all the old clothes, and a great proportion of the stolen goods, 
of the capital being there bought and sold. 

On the same side of the way as the Gostinnoi-dvor on the Neveko, 
and close to the commencement of its arcades, is the enormous edifice ot 
the Douma, or Hotel de Ville. This was originally built of wood, but 
has been gradually repaired and enlarged with stone, and has slowly 
petrified, as men’s minds are apt to do in this marmorifying couo- 
try. Its heart of oak is now as bard as the nether millstone ; and stacco 
pilasters, and cornices ia Crim-Tartar Coriatbian, together with abund- 
ance of whitewash and badigeonnement, conceal its primitive log walle. 

This huge place (what public building in Petersburg is not huge -) Is 
facetiously supposed to be the seat of the municipal corporation - St 
Petersburg. There is a civil governor, or Lord Mayor, it is trae, idiot ~ 
officially of considerably less account tban the signification of an idiot’s 
tale in the hands of M. le Général Iguatieff, the military Goveruor-Gene- 
ral of St. Petersburg, without whose written authority DO person Can 
leave the capital. There is a president and six burgomasters, and wd 
Council of Ten notable citizens ; but all and every one of them, governors 
civil and governors military, burgomusters aud notables, are mem- 
bers of the celebrated and artistic corps of Marionnettes, of whose per- 
formances at Genoa and at the Adelaide Gallery most people must have 
heard, and who have a theatre on a very large scale indeed in Holy Ras- 
sia. They are beautifully modelled, dressed with extreme richness (e# 
pecially as regards stars and crosees), are wonderfully supple in the 
joiats, and have the most astenisbing internal mechanism for imitating 
the sounds of the human voice. The strings of these meritorious auto- 
mata are pulled by a gentlemaa by the name of Dolgorouki, who sac- 
ceeded that eminent performer, M. Orloff, as chief of the geudarmerie and 
High Police, and manager (under the rose) of sixty-five millions of Ma- 
rionnettes. So perfectly is he master of the strings of bis puppets, and 
80 weil is he acquainted with the departments behind the scenes of the 
Theatre Royal Russia, that the ostensible lessee aud manager, Alexander 
Nicolaictriteb, whe inherited the property from his father, Nicolaialec 
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sandrovitch (an enterprising manager, but too fond of heavy melodra- 
mas of the startling order), is said to be rather a:raid of his stage-mana- 
ger. A. N. isa mild and beneficent middle-aged yeung man, whose dra- 
matic predilections are supposed to lean towards light vaudevilles and 
burlettas, making all the characters happy at the fall of the curtain, He 
is not indisposed either, they eay, to many free translations from the 
French and Eoglish ; but the stage-manager of the Marionnettes won't 
hear of such a thing, and continues to keep the tightest of bands over 
his puppets. The most curious feature in all this is, that the stage- 
manager has himself a master whom he is compelled, no one knows why, 
to obey. 

This master—a slow, cruel, treacherous, dishonest tyrant—is never | 
seen, but dwells remote from mortal eyes, though not from their miser- | 
able ken, like the grand Llama. His—her—its name is System. Liberal, | 
nay, democratic stage-managers, bave been known to assume the govera- 
ment of the sixty-five million dolls, and forthwith, in their blind obedience 
to system, to become iatolerable oppressors, spies, and thieves. Things 
have gone wrong before now in the Theatre Royal ; and several lessees 
have died of sore throat, of stomach-ache, of head-ache, and of compres- 
sion of the esophagus. But this abominable System bas lived through 
all vicissitudes, and though immensely old, is as strong and wicked as 
ever.* The old bypocrite gives out occasionally that be is about to re- 
form ; but the only way to reform that hoary miscreant, is to strangle bim 
at ence, aud outright. Your fingers are not unaccustomed to this work, 
most noble Boyards. 

The only timber yet unshivered of the Douma is the great watchtower, 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, which is entirely of sham marble, but 
real wood. There is a curious telegraphic apparatus of iron at the eum- 
mit, and in this work the different fire-signals. They are in constant ¢m- 
ployment. ' 

1 can imagine no better way of conveying a palpable notion of things 
have seen in this strange land than to iostitute comparisons between 
things Russian, which my reader will never know, I hope, save through 
the medium of faithful travellers, and things familiar to us all ia London 
aud Paris. So. If you take one avenne of the glorious Palais Royal, say 
that where the goldsmiths and jewellers’s shops are, and with this combine 
the old colonnade of the Regent’s Quadrant ; if to this you add a dwarfed 
semblance of the Piazza in Covent Garden—especially as regards the cof- 
fee-stails at early morning ; if you throwin a dash of the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey—taking care to Byzantinise all the Gothic, but keep- 
ing all the chequered effeets of chairo-oscuro ; if, still elaborating your 
work, you piece on a fragment of that musty little colonnade out of Lower 
Regeat-Street, which ought to belong to the Italian Opera House, but 
doesn’t, and at whose corner Mr. Seguin’s library used to be; if, asa 
final architectural effort, you finish off with a few yards of the dark entry 
ia Canterbury Cathedral yard, and with as inuch as you like (there is not 
much) of tbat particalarly grim, ghostly, and mildewed arcade at the 
Fields corner of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Ion: if you make an ar- 
chitectural salmagundy of ail these ; spice with a flavour of the delight- 
ful up-and-down, under-the-basement and over-the-tiles, streets of Ches- 
ter ; garnish with that portion of the peristyle of the Palace of the Iasti- 
tute ia Paris, where the print-stalls are ; and serve up bot with reminis- 
ceaces of what old Exeter Change must have been like ; you will have 
something of a skeleton notion of the outward appearance of the Gostin- 
noi-dvor. Further to edacate the eye, I must relate, that round all the 
pillars there is a long Lowther Arcade broke loose, of one and small 
ware ; that the Palais-Royal-like shops are curiously dovetailed with bits 
of the Bezeateen at Constantinople ; that amongst the diamonds and gold 
lace there is a strong tinge of Holywell Street: to plant the photograph 
weli in the stereoseope, I must beg wy reader to endeavour to imagine 
this London and Paris medley traneplanted to Russia. There is a roar- 
ing street outside, along which the fierce-horsed and fierce-driven drosch- 
kies fly ; through the interstices of the arches, you see, first droschkies, 
then dust, then palaces, palaces, palaces, then a blue blue sky ; within a 
crowd of helmets, grey great-coats, beards, boots, red shirts, sheepskins, 
sabres, long grey cloaks, piok bonuets, aud black velvet mantles, liitle 
children in fancy bonnets ; nurees ia crimeon eatin, and pear) tiaras ; and 
ali this circulatiog in an atmosphere where the Burlington Arcade-like 
odour of pomatum and bouquet & Ia reine (for perfames abound in the 
Gostionot-dvor)struggles with that of Russian leather, wax-candles, and 
that of one powerful searching, oleagiacus smell, which is compounded of 
Heaven knows what, but which is the natural, and to the manor-born, 
smell of this sainted land. Mind, too, that the roofs are vaulted, that no 
‘amps save sacred ones are ever allowed to be here lighted ; and that at 
about every interval of ten yards there is a frowning archway whose 
crown and spandrilsare filled in with holy pictures, richly framed in gold 
and silver, and often more richly jewelled. For in this the special home 
aud house of call for commercial roguery, the arrangements for the ad- 
mired Fetish worship are on a very grand and liberal scale. 

A lamp suspended before the picture of a saint is supposed to carry an 
indisputable policy of insurance with it ia its sacred destination ; but, vo- 
tive jamps apart, not a light is allowed at any time, night or day, in the 
Gostianoi-lvor. There are no cigar-shops, it need »carcely be said—nor 
magasins jor the sale of lucifer-matches. The Russians have a peculiar 
horror of, and yet fondness for, lucifer-matches, or epitchki, as they are 
called. There isa popular notion among servants and peasants, that 
they are all contraband (I never had the slightest difficulty in purchasing 
them openly), and that their sale—except to nobles, of course—is probi- 
bited by the government. There are so many things you may not do in 
Russia, that 1 should not Lave been the least surprised if this had really 
been the case. The Russian matches, I may add, are of the most infamous 
quality—one in about twenty igniting. i believe that, it is considered 
rather mauvais ton than otherwise if you do not frictionise them on the 
wall to obtain a light. I had a Cossack servant on whom, on my depar- 
tures from Russia, I bestowed a large box of wax taper matches I had 
brought from Berlio; and I verily believe that he was more gratified 
with ibe gift than with the few paper roubles I gave bim in addition. 

As soou as it is dusk the shops of the Gostinaci dvor are shut, and the 
early closing movement carried into practical operation by hundreds of 

merchants and shopmen. Within a very recent period, even, so intense 
was the dread of some fresh conflagration that no stove or fireplace, not 
so much 2a brazier or choufferette, was suffered to exist within the ba- 
zaar. The unfortunate shopkeepers wrapped themselves up as well as 
they could in pelisses of white wolfskin (which, in winter, forms still a 
distinctive item of their costume); and by one ingenious spirit there was 
invented a peculiar carque or helmet of rabbitekin, which bad a fur 
visor buttoning over the uose something after the absurd manner of the 
convicts’ caps at Pentonville prison. Some hundreds of cases of frost- 
bite having occurred, however, and a large proportion of the mercbants 
showing sigos of a tendency to make up for the lack of outward heat by 
the administration of inward stimulants, the government stepped in just 
as the consumption of alcohol threatened to make spontaneous combus- 
tion imminert, and graciously allowed stoves in the Gostinnoi-dvor. 
These are only tolerated from the first of November to the firet of the en- 
suing April, and are constracted on one uniform and ingenious pattern, 
the invention of General Amoesoff. Thus remembering all these regula- 
tion stoves that no wood has been used in the construction of the whole 
immense fabric,—all being stone, brick, and iron, the very doors being 
lined with eheets of the last-named material ; and recalling all the ela- 
borate and severe police regulations for guarding the Gostinnoi-dvor 
agaiost the devouring element, Ishould take it quite as a matter of 
course, were I to hear eome fine morning that the pride of mercantile Pe- 
tersburg had been burnt to the ground. Man has a way of proposing and 
Heaven of disposing, which slide in perfectly different grooves. Iron 
curtains for isolation, fireproof basements, and reservoirs on roofs, won’t 
always cave baildiogs from destraction, somehow ; and though nothing 
can be mors admirable than the precautions against fire adopted by the 
authoritier, the merchants of the Gostinnoi dvor have an ugly habit of 
cowering in their back shops, where you may frequently detect them in 
the very act of emoking pipes of Toukoff tobacco, up the sleeves of their 
Wolf ekin touloupes, or poking charcoal embers into the eternal samovar 
or tewurn, IT have too much respect for the hagiology of the orthodox 
Greek Canrch to attribute any positive danger from fire to the thousand 


and corner; but, I know that were I agent for the Sun Fire Iasurance, 
I would grant no policy, or, at all events, pay none, for a house in which 
there was a samovar. Once lighted, it is the best tea-urn ia the world ; 
the drawback is, that you run a great risk of buraing the bouse down 
before you can warm your samovar properly. 

The shops in the Gostinnoi-dvor are divided into lines or rows, as are 
the booths ia John Bunyan’s Vanity Fair. There is Silkmercers’ Row ; 
opposite to which, on the other side of tbe street, are Feather-bed 
Row and Watchmakers’ Row. Along the Nevskoi side extend Cloth- 
merchants’ Row, Haberdasbers’ Row, and Portmanteau Row, intermin- 


| gled with which are sundry stationers, booksellers, and hatters. The side 


of the trapezoid over against the Apraxine-dvor (which rans parallel to 
the Nevskoi) is priacipally occapied by eoppersmiths and trunkmakers ; 
the archways are devoted to tbe stalls of toy-merchante and dealers in 
holy images: while all the pillar-standings are occupied by petty chap- 
men and backsters of articles as cheap as they are miscellaneous. It is 
this in-door and out-door selling that gives the Gostinnoi-dvor such a 
quaint resemblance to » Willis’s Room | Men Fair set up in the middle 
of Whitechapel High Street. One side of the trapezoid I have left un- 
mentioned, and that is the long arcade facing the Sadovvaia, or Great 
Garden Street. This is almost exclusively taken up by the Great 
Boot Row. 

Evcry human being is supposed to be a little insane on some one sub- 
ject. To the way of watches some man’s madness lies ; others are cracked 
about religion, government, vegetarianism, perpetual motion, economi- 
cal chimney-eweeping, lead-mines, equaring the circle, or the one prime- 
val language. Take your soberest, most business-like friend, and ruo 
carefully over his gamut, and you shall come on the note; sweep the lyre 
and you eball find one cracked chord. I knew a man once —the keenest 
at driving a bargain to be met with out of Mark Lane—who never went 
mad till two o’clock in the morning, and on one topic; and then he was 
as mad aga march hare. We think that we bave such an excellent coin- 
age ; but how many a bright-looking shilling is only worth elevenpence 
halfpenny ! We boast of our improved bee-hives ; but how often the buzz- 
ing honey-makers forsake the bive, and house themselves io our bonnets! 
I have a Boswell (every writer to the lowliest bas bis Boswell) who pro- 
fesses to have read my printed works; and acco:ding to him I am mad 
on the subject of boots. He declares that my pen is as faithful to the 
boot-tree as the needle to the pole ; and that, even as the late Lord Byron 
could not write balf-a-dozen stanzas without alluding, in some shape or 
other, to his own lordsbip’s personal attractions and hopeless misery, s0 
I cannot get over fifty lines of printed matter without dragging in boote, 
directly or indirectly, as a topic for description or diequisition. It may 
be so. It is certain that I have a great affection for boots, aad can ridea 
boot-jack as I would a hobby-horse. Often have I speculated philosopbi- 
cally upon old boets ; oftener have I ardently desired the possession of 
new ones ; and of the little man wants here below, nor wants long, I can- 
not call to mind anything I have an earaester ambition for than a great 
many pair of new boots—good boots—nicely blacked, all of arow, and 
all paid for. I have mentioned, and admit this boot-weakness, because I 
feel my soul expand, and my ideas grow lucid as I approach the great 
Sapagi-Linie, ar Boot Row, of the Gostinnoid-vor. 

The Russians are essentially a booted people. The commonalty do not 
understand shoes at all; and when they have no boots, either go bare- 
footed, or else thrust their extremities into atrocious canoes of plaited 
birch-bark, Next to a handsome kakoscbuik or tiara-headdrees, the arti- 
cle of costume most coveted by a peasant-woman is a pair of full-sized 
men’s boots. One of the prettiest young English ladies I ever knew uged 
to wear Wellington boots, aud had a way of tapping their polished sides 
with her parasol-handle that well nigh drove me di-tracted ; but let that 
pass--a booted Russisn female is quite another sort of personage. In the 
streets of Petersburg the “sign of the leg” or a huge jack-bodt wilh a 
tremendous spur, all painted the brightest scarlet, is to be found on le- 
gions of houses. The common soldiers wear mighty boots, as our native 
brigade, after Alma, kuew full well ; and if you make a moraiog call on 
a Russian gentleman, you will very probable find him giviag audience to 
his boot maker. 

But the Boot Row of the Gostinnoi-dvor! Shops follow shops, whose 
loaded shelves display seemingly interminable rows of works addressed 
to the understanding, aud bound in the best Russia leather. The air is 
thick and heavy—not exactly with the spicy perfumes of Araby the Blest 
—but with the odour of the birch-bark, used in the preparatien of the 
leather. Only here can you understand how lamentably sterile we west- 
ern nations are in the invention of boots. Wellingtons, top-boots, 
Bluchers, Oxonians, highlows, and patent leather Albert slippere,—name 
there, and our boot catalogue is very nearly exhausted ; for, though there 
are very many otber names for boots, and cunning tradesmeu have even 
done violence to the Latin and Greek languages, joining them in unholy 
alliance to produce monatrons appellations for new boots; the articles 
themselves have been but dreary repetitions of the old forms, What is 
the Claviculodidastokolon, but an attenuated Wellington? what is even 
the well-known and established Clarence but a genteel bighlow? 

But, in the Sapagi-Linie you sba!l find boots of a strange fasbion, and 
peculiar to this strange people. There are the tall jack-boots, worn till 
witbin a few months since by the Czar’s chevalier guards. They are so 
long, so stern, £0 rigid, 0 uncompromising that the big boots of our life- 
guardsmen would look mere stocking hose to them. They are rigid, 
creaseless, these boots: the eyes, methinks, of James tLe Second would 
have glistened with pleasure to see them ; they seem tbe very boots that 
gracious tyrant would have put a criminat’s legs into, and driven wedges 
between. They stand up bodily, boldly on the shelves, kicking the wails 
behind them with their long gilt spurs, trampling their wooden resting- 
place beneath their tall hee!s, pointing their toes menacingly at the cu- 
tious stranger. As to polisb, they are varnished rather than blacked, to 
euch a degree of brilliancy, that the Great Unkoown immortalised by 
Mr. Warren, might net only ehave bimeelf in them, but flick the mioutest 
speck of dust out of the corner of his eye, by the aid of their mirrored 
surface. These boots are so tall, and stroug, and hard, that I believe 
them to be musket-proof, bomb-proof, Jacobi-machine proof, as they say 
the forte of Cronstadt are. Ifit should ever happen that the chevalier- 
gaards went forth to battle, (how did all the correspondents iu the Cri- 
mea make the mistake of imagining that the Russian guards as guards 
were sent to Sebastopol ?) and that some of those stupendous cavaliers 
were laid low by hostile sabre or deadly bullet, those boots, I am sure, 
would never yield. The troopers might fall, but the boots would remain 
erect on the ensanguined field, like treee, ecathed indeed, by lightning, 
and encumbered by the wreck of brauches and foliage, but standing still, 
firm-rooted and defiant. 

But they will never have the good-luck to eee the tented £eld,—these 
boots,—even if there be a new war, and the chevaliers be sent to fight. 
Tbe jack-boots have been abolished by the Czar Alexander, and trousers 
wit stripes down the sides substituted for them. They only exist now 
in reality on the shelves of the Sapagi-Linie, and in the imagination of 
the artists of the illustrated newspapers. Those leal men are true to the 
jack-boot tradition. Each artist writes from Moscow home to his particu- 
lar journal to assure his editor that his drawings are the only correct 
ones, aud that he is the only correspondent to be depended upon ; and 
each depicts costumes that never existed, or have fallen into desuetude 
long since. ‘Vondrous publications are illustrated newepapers; I eaw 
the other day, in a Great Pictorial Journal, some charming little views 
of St. Petersburg in eighteen hundred and fi'ty-six, and lo! they are exact 
copies of some little views I have of St. Petersbarg in eighteen handred 
and thirty-seven. There-is one of a bridge from St. Izaak’s church 
to Wassily-Ostrow, that has been removed these ten years ; but this is an 
age of go-aheadism, and it is not for me to complain. The jack-boots of 
the chevalier-guards, however, I will no more admit thau I will their 
presence in the Crimea; for wert thou not my friend and beloved, Arca- 
di-Andrievitch ? count, possessor of serfs, honorary counsellor of the col- 
lege, and cornet in the famous chevalier-guards of the Empress? Four 
languages didst thou speak, Arcadi-Andrievitch, baritone was thy voice, 
and of the school of Tamburini thy vocalisation. Not much afraid of 
Leopold de Meyer need’st thou have been on the pianoforie ; expert deco- 
rator wert thou of ladies’ albums ; admirable worker of slippers in gold 
and silver thread ; cunning handiaraftsman io wax flowers and dauntless 





and oue grease pots that ewing, kindled from flimsy chains in every hole 


* A magnificent diamond tabatiére full of snuff has recently been thrown in | 
the eyes ot Western Europe from the coronation throne at Moscow. The only 
real bolition of @ grievance, in this much belauded manifesto, is the removal | 
of part of the tax on passports to native Russians, who, if they had families, 
were formerly obliged to pay something like four hundred pounds a-year to | 
the government while travelling. The political amnesty is a cruel fayce ; not 
bat that I believe the Emperor Alexander to be (though deficient in strength | 
of mind) a sovereign of thorough liberal tendencies, and of extreme kindness | 
of heart ; but he dares not accomplish a tithe of the reforms he meditates. I | 
Was speaking one day to an intelligent Russian on this subject (he was a re- | 
publican snd a socialist, but an accomplished geutleman,) who, so far from | 
blaming the Czar for his meagre concessions to the apirit of the age, made a | 
purely Russian excuse for him: ‘ Que voulez-vous?’ be said ; “le Tsar lui- | 
méme a; eur d’étre rossé par la Police Secréte.” The idea of the Autocrat of 
all the itussias being deterred from increased liberalism by bodily fear of the 
Srica is sufficiently extravagant ; but there is, nevertheless, a great deal of ' 
trufu in the locution. 


| breaker-in of untamed horses. 


In England, Arcadi-Andrievitch, thou 
wouldst have been a smock-faced schoolboy. In precocious Russia thou 
wert honorary counsellor, and had a college diploma, a droschki (haras), 
stud of brood mares, and a cornetcy in the Guards. There are hair- 
dressers in Russia who will force mustachios on little boy’s lips (uoble 
little boys), and they bave them like early peas or hothouse pines; for 
everything is to be had for silver roubles, even virility. Arcadi-Andrie- 
vitch acd I were great friends. He had been for some months expectant 
of his cornetcy, and longing to change his Lyceum cocked hat, blue frock, 
and toasting-fork-like small-sword, for the gorgeous equipments of a 
guardeman. He was becoming melancholy at the delay in receiving bis 
commission ; now, fancying that the Czar’s aides-de camp had sequestered 
his petition ; now, that his Majesty bimseli had a spite against him, and 
was saying, “No! Arcadi-Andrievitch, you shall not kave your cornetcy 
yet awhile ;” now grumbling at the continual doses of paper roubles be 


Major. The Rassians (the well-born oes) are such liare, that I had be- 
gan to make emal! bets with myself that Arcadi-Andrievitch had been 
destined by his papa for the career of a Tchinovaik, or government clerk, 
and not for a guardsman at all ; when the youth burst into my room one 
day, in a state of excitement eo violent as to lead him to commit two 
grammatical errors in the course of balf-an-bour’s French conversation, 
and informed me, that at last he had received hiscommission. © I saw it; 
the Imperial Prikaz or edict, furnished with a double eagle big enough 
to fly away witha baby. Arcadi-Andrievitch was acornet. [am ena- 
bled to mention my Russian friends by name without ‘curring the 
slightest risk of compromising them, or betraying private friendship ; for 
in Russia you do not call a friend Brownoff or Smithoffsky, but you ad- 
dress him by bis Christian name, adding to it the Christian name of his 
father. Thus, Arcadi-Andrievitch, Arcadias the son of Andrew. You 
employ the same locution with a lady: always taking care to use her 
father’s baptismal name. Thus, Alexandra-Fedrovna, Alexandra the 
daughter of Theodore. 

To return to my Arcadi-Andrievitch. Though he.was dut alittle boy, 
he possessed, as 1 have remarked, a droechky ; and in this vehicle, a very 
bandeome one, with a fast trotter in the shafts, and a clever mare, 
eée a Ja volée, by the eide, and driven by a flowing bearded moujik, his 
property (who was like the prophet Jeremiah), he took me home to see 
his uniforms, The young rogue had had them, all ready, for the last six 
weeks, and maay a time, I’ll be bound, be bad tried them on, and ad- 
mired his little figure ia the glass, late at night or early in the morning. 
although this lad had a dimpled chin that never had felt the barber’s 
shear, he had a very big houee all to himself, on the Dvort-sovaia Nabé- 
réjenais, or Palace Quay: a mansion perhaps as large as Lord John 
Russell’s in Chesham Place, and a great deal handeomer. It was his 
house : his Dom ; the land was his, and the horses in the stable were his, 
and the servants in the antechamber were his, to have and to hold under 
Heaven and the Czar. I forget how many tbousand roubles, epending 
money, he had a year, thie beardlees young fellow. I saw his uniforms; 
the tunic of white cloth and silver ; the cuiraes of gold; the brilliant 
casque surmounted by a flowing white plume; the massive epaulettes, 
the long silver sash, together with a vast supplementary wardrobe of un- 
drees frocks and overalls, and the inevitable grey capote. ‘ But where,” 
I aeked, “ are the jack-boots I have eo often admired in the Sapagi-Linie, 
and the military costume prints in Daziaro’s window?” He sighed, and 
shook his head mournfully. “The Gossudar’” (the lord) “ has abolished 
the boote,”’ be answered. “I! used todream of them. I had ordered four 
pairs—not in the Gostinnoi dvor ; for the bootmakers there are soukinsi- 
noi (sons of female dogs)—but of my own sabakoutchelovek,—of a booter 
who is a German hound, and lives in the Reeurrection Perspective. He 
brought them home on the very day that tht boots were suppressed. He 
had the impudence to eay that he could not foresee the intentions of the 
Imperial Government, and to request me to pay for them ; upon which, 
I believe, Mitopban, my body servant, broke two of his teeth—accident- 
ally, of course—in pushing him down-etairs. He ie an excellent boot- 
maker, and one whom I can conscientiously recommend to you, and has 
long since, I bave no doubt, put on more than the price of my jack-boots 
and his broken teeth to my subsequent bille.—Mais que voulee-vous ?”’— 
Thus far Arcadi-Andrievitch ; and this is how I came to know that the 
Chevalier Guards no longer wore jack-boote. 

I wonder why they were ewept away. Sometimes I fancy it was be- 
cause their prestige, as boote, disappeared with the Czar Nicholas. Like 
that monarch, they were tall, stern, rigid, uncompromising ; the cloth 
overalls were more suited to the conciliating rule of Alexander the Se- 
cond. Nicholas, like Bombastes, hung his terrible boots to the branch of 
a tree, and defied those who dared to displace them to meet him face to 
face. They were displaced, and he was met face to face, and the Czar 
Bombastes died in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole, in a certain vaul- 
ted chamber in the Winter Palace. I bave ecen the tears trikle down the 
cheeks of the Ischvostchiks passiag the window of this chamber, when 
they have pointed upward, and told me that Uncle Micolai died there; 
and Nicholas indeed had millions to weep for bim,—all save his kindred, 
and his courtiers, and those who kad felt his wicked iron hand. There is 
a bot wind about the death-beds of such sovercigas that dries up the eyes 
of those who dwell! within palaces. 

Far, far away bave the jack-bools of the Empress’s Guards led me from 
the Sapagi Livie of the Gostinaoi dvor, to which I must, for a very shame, 
returp. More boots, though. Here are the hessians worn by the dashing 
bussars of Grodno,—hessians quite of the Romeo Coates cut. Now, the 
Jack-boot is straight and rigid in its lustrous leather all the way down, 
trom mid-thigh to ancle; whereas to your smart hussar, there is al- 
lowed the latitude of some dozen creaces or wrinkles iu the boot about 
three inches above the instep, and made with studied carlessnese. Then 





the body of the boot gocs straight swelling up the calf. I doubt not but 
a wrinkle the more or the less on parade wouid bring a bussar of Grodno 
to grief. Tbese heesians are bound round the tops with broad gold lace, 
and are completed by rich bullion taszels. 

Surely it was a spindle-shanked generation that gave over wearing 
hessians ; and a chuckle-beaded generation that imbecilely persist in co- 
vering the handeomest part of the boot with hideous trousers To have 
done with the Gostinnci-dvor, you have here the slight, shapely boots of 
the militia officer,—light and yielding, and somewhat resembling the top- 
boots of the Eaglish jockey, but with the tops of scarlet leather in liea 
of our sporting ochre : there are the boots worn by the Laequians of the 
Imperial Escort, carious boots, shelving down at the tops like vertical 
coal-scuttles, and with quaint, concave soles, made to fit the coal-scoop 
like stirraps of those very wild boremen ; and, finally, there are the bar- 
barically gorgeous boots—or rather, boot-hose-—of the Circassians of the 
Guard,—long, lustrous, half-trewe, of a sort of chain-mail of leather, the 
tops and feet of embroidered scarlet leather, with garters and ankles of 
silver fringe and beads, and with long downward curved spurs of silver 
chased and embossed. 

The theme shall still be boots, for the Sapagi-Linie overflows with 
characteristic bools. Are not boots the most distinctive parts and par- 
cels of the Russian costume ; and amI not come from Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, to the Gostinooi-dvor expressly to chronicle such mat- 
ters? Am [I not io possession of this, a Russian establishment, and is it 
not my task, like an honest broker’s man, to take a faithful inventory of 
the sticks? Here are the long boots of Tamboff, reaching high up the 
thigh, and all of scarlet leather. These boots have a peculiar, and, to 
me, delightful odour, more of myrrh, frankincense, sandal-wood, benzoin, 
and other odoriferents, than ef the ordinary birch-bark tanned leather. 
They willserve a double purpose. They are impervious to wet; and (if 
you don’t mind having red legs, like a halberdier or a turkey-cock) are 
excellent things to splash through the mud ia ; for mai only stains them 
in a picturesque and having-seen-service sort of way; and if you hang 
them to dry in your chamber when you return, they will pervade the 
whole suite of apartments with a balmy, breezy ecent of new dreesing- 
case, and pocket-book, combined with pot-pourri in a jar of vieux Sérves, 
pastilles of Damascus, Stamboul tchibouk-sticks, and pink billet-doux 
from acountess. If you like those odours gently blended one with the 
other, you would revel in Tamboff boots, But perhaps you like the odour 
of roast meat better, and cannot abide the smell of any leather. There 
are many men with as many tastes as minds to them we know. 
There are come that cannot abide a gaping pig; and I have heard of 
people who swooned at the sight of Shapsygar cheese, and became bys- 
terical at the smell of garlic. 

Who has not heard of the world-famous Kasan boots? Well; perhaps 
not quite world famonz—there are to be sure @ good many things Rus- 
sian, and deservedly celebrated there, which are quite unknown beyond 
the limita of the Empire. Atall events, the boots of Kasan deserve to be 
famous all over the world ; and I will do my best—though that may be 
but Jittle—to make them known to civilised Europe. The Kasan t 
supplies the long-sought-after aud sighed for desideratum of a slipper 
that will keep on—of a boot that the wearer may lounge and kick his legs 
about in, unmindful of the state of his stocking-heels (I do not allude to 
boles, though they wi!! happen in the best regulated bachelor families, 
but to darns, which, though tidier, are equally distasteful to the sight,) 
or a boot-slipper, or slipper-boot, which can be pulled off and oa with far 
greater ease than u glove ; which cannot be trodden down at heel, and 
which will last through all sorts of usage a most delightfully unreason- 
able time. The Kasan boot is innately Tartar, and the famous Balslagi 
of the Turkish women—loose, hideous, but comfortable boots of yellow 
leather which they pull over their papouches when they go a bathing or 
a bazaaring—are evidently borrowed from the Kasan prototype. This, 
to be descriptive after havingebeen (not undaly) eulogistic, is a short 
boot of the highlow pattern, usually of dark crimson leather (other co- 
lours can be had, but red is the favourite with the Russiane.) There isa 
cusbion-like heel, admirably yielding and elastic, and a cole apparently 
compozed of tanned brown paper, so slight and soft is it, but which is 
quite tough enough and landwortby enough for any lounging purpose. It 
is lined with blue silk, whose only disadvantage is, that if you wear the 
Kasan boot, as moat noble Russians do (without etockings,) the dye of 
the silk being rather imperfectly fixed, comes off on yonr flesb, and gives 

ou the appearance of an ancient indigo-stained Briton. The shin and 
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fantrstic workmanship in silver-thread and beadwork, and mosaic and 
marqaeterie, or bubl-work, or inlaying—cali it what'you will—of differ- 
eni-coloured leathers. There is a tinge of the Indian mocassin aboat it, 
a savour of the carpets of Ispahan, a touch of the dome of St. Mark’s, 
Venice ; but a pervading and preponderating flavour of this wild-beast- 
with-his bide-painted-and bie-clawe-gilt country. Itisn’t Turkish, itien’t 
Byzantine, it isn’t Venetian, it ian’t Moyenage Bohemian. Why or bow 
should it be, indeed, seeing that it is a boot from Kasan in Russia! Yet 
it has, like the monstrous Gostinnoi-dvor, its most certain dim character- 
istics of all the first four mentioned nationalities, which all succumb, 
though, io the long run to the pure barbaric Muscovite efment, un- 
ebanged and unchangeable (for all thy violent veneering, Peter Velike) 
from the days of Rurik and Boris-Goudonof, and the false Demitriue, 
Every rose has a thorn—every advantage its drawback, and the quaint, 
cosy, luxuriant boot of Kasan has one, ia the shape of a very powerful 
and remarkably unpleasant odour, of which fried candle-grease and a wet 
day in Bermondsey would appear to be the chiefcomponents. Whether 
the men of Kasan have some secret or subtle grease wherewith to render 
the leather supple, and that the disagreeable odour is so inherent to and 
inseparable from it as the nasty taste from that precious among medica- 
ments, castor oil ; or whether the Kasan boot smell is simply one of the 
nine hundred and twelve distinct Rassian stencbes, of whose naturalisa- 
tion in all the Russias, Hater, Malte-Brun, and other savans, scientific and 
geographical, bave been unaccountably silent, is uncertain ; but so it is. 

@ must accept the Kasan boot as it is, and not repine at its powerfal 
odour. sapere will do much ; philosophy more; acclimatization to 
Russian smells, most of all. 

There is certainly no invention for morning lounging that can equal 
this delightfal boot. Our common Western slipper is an iaelegant, slip- 
shod, dangling, prone to bursting-at-the-side-imposition (that 1 had any 
chance of obtaining those beauteous silk-and-bead slippers thou hast been 
embroidering for the last two years, Oh, Juliana!) There is certainly 
something to be said in favour of the highly-arched Turkish papouche. It 
is very easy to take off ; but then,-it is very difficult to keep on ; though, 
for the purpose of correcting an impertinent domestic on the mouth, its 
sharp wooden heel is perhaps unrivalled. There are several men I should 
like to kick, too, with a pone te turned-up toe is at once contemp- 
taous and pain-inflicting. 1 have heard it said that the very best slippers 
in the world are an old pair of boots, ventilated with corn-valves made 
with a razor ; but the sage who gave utterance to that opinion, sensible 
as it is, would change his mind it 1 had bethought myeelf of bringing him 
home a pair of Kasan boots. I have but one pair, of which, at the risk of 
being thought selfish, I do not mean, under any circumstances, to de- 
pee myeelf. I have but to thrust my foot out of bed in the morning, 

lor the Kasan boot to come, as it were of its own volition, and nestle to 
my foot till it has coiled iteelf round it, rather than shod me. I may toast 
the soles of this boot of boots against the walls of my stove (my feet being 
within them,) without the slightest danger of scorching my flesh or injur- 
ing the leather. 1 might strop a razor on my Kasan boot} in short, I 
might do as many things with it as with the dear old Leather Bottelle 
in the song ; and when it is pastits legitimate work it will serve to keep 
nails ip, or tobacco, or such small wares, 

The morning equipment of a Russian seigneur is never complete with- 
out Kasan boots. hen you pay an early visit to one of these, you will 
find his distinguished origin reclining on an ottoman, a very long Turkish 
chibouk, filled with the astute M. Fortuna’s krepky tabaky between his 
lips, his aristocratic form enveloped either in a long Caucasian caftan of 
the finest sheepskin, or in # flowered Persian dreasing-gown, a volumi- 
nous pair of charovars, or looze trousers of black velvet bound round his 
hips with a shawl of crape and gold tissue, while a pair of genuine Kasan 
boots (to follow out the approved three-volume novel formula,) complete 
his costume. Stay—hbis origin’s head will be swathed in a silk pocket- 
handkerchief, which sometimes from its pattern, and sometimes from its 
uncleanliness, is not quite so picturesque. On a gueridon, or side-table, 
there will be, a green velvet porte-cigare, a box of sweatmeate, a bottle 
of Bordeaux, a syphon of Selzer water, and a balf-emptied tumbler of tea, 
looking very muddy and sticky in its glass prison. There will be a lap- 
dog in the room who has been taught to understand Frencb, though a 
Cossack cur by four descents, aud who, at the word of command, ia that 
language, goes through the military exercise. There will be the lap-dog, 
Mouche, or Brio’s, plate of macaroons and milk in the corner. There 
will be, very pagans @ parrot, perhaps a monkey ; but in default of 
these, certainly a musical box, or a guitar. Scattered round his origin’s 


round of the prison, and listen to the conversation carried on in the cells. 
One man was overheard professing his intention to take the earliest op- 
pov .arity of committing a crime of a very horrible nature—declaring 
witi\ many oaths, that he was determined to try every species of wicked- 
ness open to him. Another exclaimed, “ Lord, how I do love thieving— 
if I had thousands, I’d still be a thief!’ One of the most frightful illus- 
trations of this passion which can be conceived occurred in the case of a 
man who died of the cholera. He was in a state of collapse, and was 
raised into momentary excitement by the injection of a saline fluid into 
the veins. Starting from the prostrate condition in which he had been 
lying, be imagined himself engaged in a burglary, and passed his last 
moments in going through the scene with intense interest, naming his 
associates, and talking, in thieves’ slang, of the police, the dark lantern, 
and the crowbar. The language peculiar to professional criminals is one 
of their moet singular characteristics ; and, “a literal report of it would,” 
says Captain Chesterton, with a curious euphemism, “ absolutely create 
a sensation in every decent circle.” It is wicked and loathsome to a de- 

gree which is almost incredible. The most blasphemous and revolting 
phrases are stitched together with no regard either to sense or grammar, 
and in a way which, if it were not for the detestable character of the pro- 
duct, would be Indicrous. “ Some studious miscreant,’’ we are told, 
‘ appears to have closely analysed and industriously sifted the elements 

of language, in order to select and embody its most refined abominations. 
Tbe ordinary conversation of such outcasts ie....s0 wickedly ingenious 
as to constitute a startling science.” To prisoners who had formerly 
lived in good society, this circumstance is a terrible aggravation of their 
punishment ; but even men of the best edueation sink in time to the level 
ofthe rest. The famous Parisian thieftaker, Vidocq, tells a story of a 
bishop who was sent to the galleys during the Revolution. He was at 
first horror-strack at the langaage which he heard, but adopted it himself 
before his liberation. Criminals, in fact, form a commonwealth of their 
own, and are often deeply attached to it; and it would seem that soli- 

tary confinement suggested reflections on the pleasures of crime quite ae 

often as on its penalties. There is a sort of pathos about one of the sto- 

ries which Captain Chesterton gives in proof of thie. A young mancon- 

victed of uttering bad money, known to his companions as “ Jack the 
Lagger,”’ who had been imprisoned for some months in a separate cell, 
and was at the time in failiog health, wrote a letter to his associates 
on a leaf of his Prayer Book. It was intercepted, and the tenor 
of it was regret at his absence from them, and a wish to be re- 

membered amongst them. It concluded thus—'‘ Now I writes this 
upon my little bed—best of times is bed,’ and was signed “ Poor Jack 
the Lagger.’? Another instance of the occasional inefficiency of the 
same punishment is reported by oo Chesterton as having occurred 
in the United States. A man who bad passed six years in solitary con- 
finement was suddenly informed of bis pardon. He sat down in silence 
for a few moments, and then asked if he was really free. On being told 

that he was, he said, “I think, when I arrived here six years ago, I 
brought twopence with me.” It turned out by the register to be true. 
Upon which the prisoner proceeded, “‘ Would you allow somebody to 

step out and get mea bit of tobacco?” and, on obtaining it, he began 

spitting and chewing as if nothing had happened. 

It must not, however, be supposed that solitary confinement is nota 
terrible punishment. When Bishop, who murdered the Italian boy, was 
remanded, he entered the prison cursing, swearing, and threatening the 
turnkeys and the governor ; but, after fourteen daye’ solitude, he became 
quite brcken-epirited, “prone to tears, tremulous, and agitated.” He 
e was well fed, had good exerciee, and books to read during the interval ; 

but bis reflections were too much for him. Even the common prison dis- 
eipline, though anything bat severe, often produces the most extraordi- 
nary revolte, to which the pleasure of disobedience may, nerhaps, contri- 
bate as much ae disinclination to work. There was no end to the con- 
trivances of the prisoners at Coldbath-fields for the purpose of making 
themselves really, or apparently ill. The quantity of water allowed had 
to be limited, because the prisoners purposely drank it in such quantities 
as to disorder themselves. They would eat soap or lime white, or con- 
trive to injure themzelves at the treadmill or by cutting their arms or 
lege. One fellow shammed fits to such an extent that he deceived two 
medical men as to their reality, and persevered in bis imposture though 
he had a blister on his head and right down the spine to its termination. 
Other prisoners would refuse toeat. One man starved himeelf for eleven 
days, Soly drinking a little water ; and a young woman held out for thir- 
teen whole days without even drinking. At the end of this time she asked 





feet, and on his ottoman, will be his origin’s morning light literature : 
Paul de Kock, Charles de Bernard, cr Xavier de Moniépin, their amusing 
and instructive works: [Gentlemen of the old schodl read Pigault, Le 
bran, and Ducray-Damiuil,] you never see apy sewspapers. His origin 
does not care about boring himself with the Journal de St. Pétersburg, 
or the Gazette de l’ Académie ; and as for the Times, Punch, the Cha- 
rivari, they are not to be had, even for nous autres in Russia. You sel- 
dom see any Russian book, unless his excellency deigns to be a savant. 
What is the good of studying the literature of a language which nous 
autres never speak! There is a piano ina corner, with a good deal of to 
bacco-ach on the keys. There are some portraits of opera girls on the 
walls, and some more Paris Boulevard lithographs too si:ly to be vicious, 


for her breakfast as if nothing had happened. 

One of the most singular things about criminals is, that they are some- 
times very devout, Captain Chesterton mentions two instances of this 
kind. One man was a Roman Catholic, and had been in St. Bernard’s 
monastery, and, as he said, at La Trappe also. He used to have visits 
from the Virgin Mary in his cel], and announced his intention of retirivg 
to a Trappist mouastery in Yorkshire on bis release. He confessed his 
crimes with great candour, saying, amongst other things, ‘‘I have never 
studied the feelings of others, but have always tried to advance my own 
gains.” His offence was bigamy. Another instance of the same kind 
occurred in the case of two Jewe, man and wife, imprisoned for keeping 





though meant to be so. If my reader wants to see portraits of Our Lady, 
or of the Caar, he or she must go to Gavrilo-Ermovaieyitch, the mer- 
chant’s house, or Sophron-Paviytch, the movjik’s cabin—not to the man- 
sions of nous autres. There is about the chamber, either in costume, or 
accoutrement, some slight but uomistakeable sign of its owner not al- 
ways wearing the Persian dressing gown, the charovars, and the Kagan 
boots, but being compelled to wear a sword, a helmet, a grey great-coat, 
and a stand-up collar ; and there is, bes'des the parrot, the monkey, and 
the lap-dog, another living thing in some corner or other—in the shape 
of one of his origin’s serfs, who is pottering about making cigarettes, or 
uffiag at a samovar, or polishing a watch-case, silently and slavishly as 
8 his duty. 


—_—— 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 


A Review of a new work bearing this title. The author was P af (wenty-five 
years Governor of the House of Correction in Coldbath Fields, London. 
It was the curious lot of Captain Chesterton to pass somewhat abruptly 

from acouree of life full of strange adventure, to a station affording a 

singularly good opportunity for observing the adventures of others. A 

man cannot have been for twenty-five years Governor of the greatest 

prison in London, and bave had under his care 230,000 criminals, with- 
out making mavy valuable observations upon their characteristics, and 
constructing a certain number of theories about their treatment. With 

Captain Chesterton’s theories we shall not trouble our readers, for we 

have lately heard rather more than enough about “ Prison Discipline,” 

and the questions relating toit. It may, however, be useful, as it will 
certainly be interesting, to hear what a man who has seen so much of 
criminals bas to say about them. 

When Captain Chesterton was appointed to his office, in 1829, prison 
reforming had not become a profession. All sorts of mal-practices went 
on in gaols, and they were far from being ucpleasant places for profes- 
sional rogues. The prisoners and the turnkeys were on capital terms, 
and there wae a coustant friendly interchange between them of bribes 
and favours. Hiding-places were contrived, which contained wine, epi- 
rits, tobacco. and even pickles, preserves, and fish sauce ; and the means 
of purchasing these and similar contraband luxuries, were supplied with 
extraordinary liberality by the friends of the prisoners on the outside. 
Indeed, their extreme compassion and sympathy for their connexions 
constantly astonished Captain Chesterton. The turnkeys made an im- 
mense profit out of the good feelings of the prisoners’ friends. They 
charged eight or nine shillings on every sovereign, and from a shilling to 
eighteenpence on every letter, which they transmitted. One of them 
computed bis income from sources of this kind at iweuty-five shillings a 
day. Over each yard of prisoners there was a kiud of petty officer—bim- 
self a prisoner—called a yardeman. One of these men was a curious epe- 
cimen of the higher class of criminals. He was a bold, noisy fellow, who 
had been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for fraud, and hada cer- 
tain amount both of ability and education. He prided himself on bis su- 

tiority over bis companions, beciuse be had been sentenced at the 

ourt of King’s Bench instead of the Old Bailey, and gained an influence 
over them wkich Captain Chesterton could not overcome, by haranguing 
them on “ their common-law rights.’’ On quittiog the prison, he threat- 
ened the Governor, who had turned him out of his office of yardsman, 
with all sorts of legal proceedings. ° 

Against the various villanies of such a system Captain Chesterton 
seems to have struggled with considerable success; and by discharging 
the old set of turnkeys, and introducing a new system, the prieon was 
made a less comfortable place of abode. A considerable part of the book 
is occupied by a detailed account of the steps by which this,desirable re- 
sult was attained ; but the most intéresting part of it consists of anec- 
dotes illustrating the character of the prisoners. One of the most re- 
markable features of that character is the love of a thorough-bred crimi- 
nal for his profession—a circumstance which we particularly recommend 
to the notice of prison reformers. Captain Chesterton used to make the 


a house of bad character. The busband had been bully to a gaming- 
house aleo. ‘‘ His prayers, fastinge, and ceremonial observances,” says 
his gaoler, “‘ exceeded everythiug discernible in the numerous Jewish 
prisoners within my memory.” 

Of course, out of the 230,000 prisoners whom Captain Chesterion had 
under his charge at various times, there were specimens of almost all the 
different classes of what has been cynically called the detected part of 
society. Of those who were toa certain degree distinguished from the 
rest by their talentsor importance, the swel!l-mobsmen were the most 
curious. Their booty is at times enormous, as they realize occasionally 
as much as £20 or £30 a night. ‘ When in town, and at a loss for cash, 
they make sure of a trifle by attending the theatre, where, ia the push in 
going in or coming out, they are certain of getting a watch or a purse at 
@ comparatively trifling risk.” They are sa'd to have most accurate in- 
formation about the matters which interest them. They know, forexam- 
ple, when dividends are paid, and sums of money drawn from banks. On 
one occasion, a most gentlemanlike man was brought in amongst the 
other prisoners, and said, with great quietness and propriety, that by a 
strange mistake, be had been accused of picking the pocket of a gentle- 
man at 4 bazaar, whereas he wasa man of high family and totally inno- 
cent. In the course of the day, another «qually respectable person, 
deeply afflicted, made his appearance aud confirmed the story of the pri- 
soner, whom he declared to be his son. Captain Chesterton was quite 
taken in, and recommended him to represent the case to the Secretary of 
State ; but the wretched father declined to do s0, saying that ‘ the family 
name must not be allowed to transpire in counexion with euch a stigma,” 
and begging only for the good cflices of the Governor for his unfortanate 
son. The young man served out hia six weeks, and departed ; but two 
yeare afterwards he returned, backed a second time by the same gentle- 
map, with the same story. They were both subsequently arrested a third 
time, but contrived to be admitted to bail, and to decamp to America. 
“They were,” says Captain Chesterton, “the best dressed and most 
polished thieves with whom I ever came in contact.” Sometimes Captain 
Chesterton was broughtinto contact with prisoners who really did belong 
to the higher classes. He mentions two—one of them a cousin of a duke 
—who were committed as rogues and vagabonds for several months, for 
public acts ofindecency. Both were received by their wives in the ten- 
derest manner on their liberation. Another young man of some rank 
was confined at Coldbath-fields for three years, for manslaughter. Whilst 
@ private pupil with a clergyman, he had, in a fit of passion, stabbed bis 
compauion. He was not sentenced to hard labour, and passed his time, 
to a great extent, in turning, and other mechanical occupations, for 
which he had a great talent. He was an amiable and accomplished per- 
son, notwithstanding his passionate temper. The most remarkable of 
these aristocratic offenders was one Captain H——, who lived in good 
society, aud kept up the appearance of being a man of property, by 
the simple expedient of cutting out the “ tens” and “fives” from Bank 
of England notes, and inserting “ forty” or ‘ fifty” in their places. His 
arrest was strange enough. A man from whom he had bought a horse 
with theee notes met him two yeats afterwards in the Lowther-arcade, 
and chased him all round Trafalgar-‘quare. He was overtaken, sent to 
Coldbath- fields, and hanged himself iu the course of the night, leaving a 
long letter to his wife, telling her how to dispose of his property. Alter 
his death, the police discovered, in a secret part of his portmanteau, a 
| collection of camel-hair pencile, Indian iok, gum, and a qaantity of 
| ** forties” and “ fifties,” imitated from the Bank originals, Besides the 

gentlemen in question, Coldbath-fields prison became the residence of at 

| Jeast one lady—the wife of a baronet—who was imprisoned for two 

| months for circulating, with her own hand, libellous band bills about her 

landlady. She was a disreputable person, and was very unraly in con- 

finement, threatening the Governor with her vengeance, She was after- 
wards indicted for perjury, and ran away after having been bailed. 

Captain Chesterton’s book contains abundant evidence of the existence 

of a class of criminals for whom no secondary punishment appears euffi- 

| ciently severe—who are irreconcilably at war with society, and who 

ought, therefore, in our opinion, to be treated simply as public enemies. 





The man who introduced the system of garotte robberies into this coun- 
try was a villain of this class. He was a returned convict, and was 
known in this country as the most merciless robber in the kingdom. He 
was paraded almost ally, duriug a large part of his confinement, before 
police officers who were brought in to lock at him; and, on the expira- 
tion of his sentence, they dogged his steps, watched him wherever he 
went, till he committed a robbery in their sight in despair. He was 
treated in the same way on his second liberation, and fairly driven ont of 
the country. Another villain of the same kind was a ruffian called 
Goods, who “ seemed to regard deadly revenge as a religious duty.” He 
committed three distinct assaults with inteat to murder—the last upon 
Captaia Chesterton himself, at whom he threw a lump of granite which 
must have killed him if it had struck his head, and which did seriously 
injure his shoulder and ear. By far the worst criminal mentioned in this 

k was &@ man named Hewson. He was strongly suspected of one 
murder—he probably committed three others upon his own childern, born 
to him under circumstances of guilt too frightful to be mentioned—he 
treated their wretched mother in a manner more worthy of a devil than 
@ man—and he was finally banged for murdering one of the wardere of 
the gaol. ‘It was frightfal,”’ says Captain Chesterton, “to witness bis 
demoniacal rage, and to hear his yells of exuitation,”’ on being arrested 
almost immediately after the perpetration of this last crime. His wick- 
edness can only be described by saying that, when his execution was an- 
nounced to his daughter, it was received by her as good news. 

Captain Chesterton’s subject is a curious one, though parte of it are 
revolting enough. His book abounds with remarkable anecdotes of many 
kinds, but we cannot say mach for its literary execution. It would be 
unfair, however, to consider such a defect a fault in a man whose life has 
been passed in pursuits calculated rather to furnish the materials than to 
cultivate the habits of authorship. He has discharged with distinguished 
honour @ most important duty, and has recorded his experience in a very 
remarkable book. 


——————— 


PAULINE BONAPARTE. 


From the “Court of Napoleon,” by F. B. Goodrich, just published by Derby 
and Jackson. 

Marie Pauline Bonaparte, the second sister of Napoleon, and the most 
beautiful, wayward, fashionable and dissolute of princesses, was born at 
Ajaccio, in 1780. 

In 1796, at Milan, Pauline married Gen. Charles Emmanuel Leclere, 
who had already rendered Bonaparte efficient service in the Italian cam- 
paigo. Pauline neither assented to the alliance, nor did she reject it ; 
she simply yielded to her brother’s desire that it should be consummated. 
Professing, and doubtless feeling, the most complete indifference to her 
husband, she soon entered upon a career of iatrigue and infidelity. Lafon, 
the brilliant young tragedian of the Coméiie Francaise, was one of her 
first lovers. This connection become public then, and has become histo- 
rical since. 

Bonaparte soon formed the plan of repressing the ingurrection of the 
blacks in St. Domingo. An immense fleet was formed, of which Villa- 
ret Joyeuse was made admiral, Leclerc obtainiog the appointment ef 
general-in chief, with thirty-five thousand picked men under his command. 
Pauline was surprised and alarmed at receiving a requisition—not from 
ber bueband, for that she would have treated with derision—but from her 
brother, to accompany the General upou his expedition. Leclere bim- 
self would gladly have dispensed with the society of his faithless and 
capricious, though beautiful, wife. But the First Consul dreaded the poe- 
sible scandal which her conduct would occasion, if left alone, and accor- 
dingly insisted upon ber following her !egal guardian to the tropics. 
“Good heavens!” she said to Madame Junot, ‘* bow can my broiber be 
80 hard-hearted and wicked as to send me into exile among savages and 
serpents. Besides, I am ill, and I shall die before I get there.” The 
spoiled child here sobbed with such violence, that Madame Junot knew of 
but one means of consolation. She accordingly took her = the band, 
and told her that she would be queen of the island, and would ride in a 
palanquin ; that slaves would watch her Jooks and execute her wishes ; 
that she would walk in groves of orange trees, arrayed in the 
bright colours of a Creolecostumne. By this time, Pauline’s hysterics had 
entirely ceased. ‘ And do you really think, Laurette, that I shall look 
prettier than usual in a Creole turban, a short waist, and a ckirt of striped 
muslin??? She then sent for a package of bandanna handkerchiefs, one of 
which Madame Junot fantastically kuotted into her hair. Her delight 
was unbounded when she found that the country where she had expected 
te be devoured, might be the scene of new triumphs in the toilet, and 
afford her an occasion for immovations in fashion. “‘Oh! those lovely 
monatains,” she exclaimed, “ we will huve a {éte every day, and a bal! 
every night.” 

While the general was organizing his feet, Pauline was preparing ber 
wardrobe, Madame Germon, M’iles Despaux and l’Olive, Leroy, Copp, 
Foncier and Biennais, contributed, each in their department, to the more 
harmless of the two batteries which the squadron was to convey acroes 
the seas. Had the flagship 1’Océan been captured on her way, the 
enemy might with good reason have wondered at the prodigious store of 
female apparel and adornment they would have found comprising her 
cargo—a singular equipment for a veseel bound upon so severe an errand. 
They might also have expressed surprise at the luxurious arrangement of 
the ship—at its boudoir, its conservatory, its mirrors, its pantry. Its 
lovely passenger meant to have no possible desire ungratified, and her 
reluctant husband and her indulgent brother were willing to yield to her 
incliaations. She eailed from Brest ia December, 1801, the whole squad 
ron consisting of twenty-two frigates and thirty-five ships of the line. 

“The First Consul wisbed that his sister,” says de Salgues, * like asc- 
ther Cleopatra, should embellish with her presence and her charms the 
admiral’s vessel: in spite of her refusal, she was taken to Brest, and there 
put on shipboard. This rigour of Bonaparte towards a sister whom be 
seemed to love tenderly, astonished the public; but justification was found 
in the assertion that the princess was violently ia love with a young co- 
median, and Bonaparte saw no surer remedy than to put 1,200 leaguer 
between the beauty and ber lover.” 

Two poets weresent out with the squadron, MM. Esméaard and Norvins. 
The latter has left an account of the voyage and the campaign, too poeti¢ 
to be altogether reliable. He represents Pauline as reclining upon 
quarter deck, and surrounded by ber court-—the officers of the staff—and 
reminding all conversant with the classics of the maritime Venus and the 
Galatea of the Greeks. 

The expedition was disastrous io everysense. General Leclerc proved 
totally incompetent, and the splendidarmy under his command was well 
nigh destroyed by battle and fever. The General died of a lingering dis- 
ease, and Pauline caused his body to be embalmed and placed in a triple 
cedar coffia. In this coffin che concealed her jewels and treasures, and 
embarked with them on board the Seoiftsure, homeward bound. ; 

She returned to France in a costume very different from that in which 
she set out—ehe went in bandanna and returned in black. On reaching 
Paris, she gave way to a paroxysm of grief and despair, which seemed too 
ostentatious to be sincere. She even cropped her luxuriant hair, and for 
a time refused to be comforted. Society doubted the reality of ber afitie- 
tion, while Napoleon openly ecoffed at it. ‘Has Pauline cut off ber 
bair?’ he asked. ‘Then it is because she knows it will grow agaiv, 
richer and thicker than ever.” : 

Napoleon desired that she should wear ber weeds with propriety, and 
consequently placed her under the care of bis brother Joseph and bis ife. 

Her inclination for retirement did not last long, and ske reproached Napo- 
leon vehemently for keeping herin confiuement. “ Ohdear me!” sbe eaid, 
“TI shall certainly sink undenthie. If my brother determines to shut me 
from the world, i shall put ait end to my existence at once.” To thie, 
General Junct, who was present, replied that he had often heard of the 
Venus de Medici, of the Venus Anadyomene, but never of & Venous Sai- 
cide. This comparison revived the discoasolate beauty, and she requested 
her former suitor to come and see her frequently. 

In 1803, Boraparte’s plans for making bimsel ) 
completed: An opportunity now occurred of accustomlng = ae > 
princely honours and titles in bis family. Don Camillo Borghése, the heir 
to the finest villa, palace aud picture-gallery '2 Italy, the representative 
of one of the most illustrious Italian families, being compelled to leave 

Rome for political reasons, visited Paris, and was presented to Bonaparte. 
The latter conceived an affection fur him, made him a French citizen and 
major of a mounted regiment in the Consular Guard, and epeedily ar- 
rauged a match between him and Madame Leclerc. The prince was uoder 
the middle s'ze ; bis countenance was handsome, but without expression. 
His education had been much neglected, and his principal accomplish- 
ments were those of a skilful swordsman and an experienced jockey. The 
marriage took place on the 6th of November, 1803. Pauline was thus the 
first of Bonaparte’s family to Wear a coronet. The faubourg St. Germain 
emiled and said, “ Well, oue of them is a real princess after all.” 

The ceremonious presentation of Puulise, after her marriage, to Jose- 
phine, was an epocd in her frivolous and fantastic life. Her detestation 
of Josephine, which was £0 ill-concealed as to be notorious, and which 


f Emperor were nearly 





aroze from jealousy, led her on this occasion to mike a display of magni- 
| ficence such as France bad hardly witnessed sivce Louis XV. Josephine 








in her domestic differences with Pauline, acted solely upon the defensive : 
she accepted a contest forced upon ber, and which she did nothing to pro- 
voke. Ona this occasion—one which, from the circumstances of her eister- 
in-law’s marriage, foresbadowed the regal destinies of the family— she re- 
rolved to dispute with her at once the palm of beauty and the supremacy 
of taste. The presentation was to take place in the grand saloon of St. 
Cloud, the furniture and decoratious of which were blue and gold. She 
adapted her toilet to this condition of the accessories in the midst of which 
phe was to appear. : 

She wore a dress of white India muslin, though the season was Win- 
ter. Tbe skirt was more voluminous than the prevailing fashion war- 
rauted; this ianovation was one of her own suggesting. The lower bem 
was trimmed with a single band of gold, of the width of the finger. The 
bodice was heavily draped in thick folds and fastened upon the shoulders 
by two golden lions’ heads, set in black ename). The girdle, embroidered 
with gold, was attached in front by a clasp of black enamel and gold. The 
sleeves were short and full, descending but little below the ehoulders, and 
dieplaying the wearer’s remarkably handsome arme. ‘ 

Her head-drese was that represented upon antique cameos. Her hair 
was gathered into a knot upon the top, and enclosed in a net-work of 
golden cbains, crossing each other at right angles, each equare contain- 
ing a black enamelled rosette. Her necklace, bracelets and ear-ripgs 
were of the same material. * * Pauline was tbat night a marvel of 
beauty and a miracle of effulgence. . 

Her robe was of pale green velvet. The front and bem of the skirt were 
absolutely loaded with diamonds ; the bodice and sleeves were em- 
broidered with diamond wreaths and diamond clusters. Diamonds 
encircled her neck and enlaced ber arms. Her diadem was composed of 
emeralds eet in diamonds ; and ber bouquet was formed of emeralds, dia- 
monds and pearls. Golconda bad been rifled for this incrustation of gems ; 
and the princess who bore the burden was worth, on this memorable 
occasion, exactly three millions and three quarters ia jewels alone! * * ” 

The prioce and princess soon set off for Rome, where Pauline’s sou by 
General Leclerc, and the only child she ever had, sickened and died. It 
was at this time that Canova executed the statue of the princess—per- 
haps his chef-d’euvre. It is a semi-nude figure, modelled from life, and 
represented as half reclining upon a couch ; the manner and expression 
stropgly recall the Venus of Praxitelee. The statue is known as the 
Venus Victorious. Pauline, whose audacity in reply was often as remark- 
able as the irregularity of ber conduct, furnished Rome, and, indeed, 
Europe, with a theme for scandal, by a remark made in reference to 
this statue, many years later,to Madame Janot. The latter expressed 
ber surprise that the princess should have submitted to such an exposure 
of her person. “ What, you, madame, you were yourself the model, and 
in Canova’s studio?” ‘Ob, dear me, yes; why not? There was a good 
fire!’ The sister of Napoleon supposed that Madame Junot referred to 
the inconvenience of the exhibition, and not to itsindelicacy. “There is 
in this reply,’ says Capefigue, “a dash of that cynic impudence of the 
Roman women in their decline, which the indignation of Juvenal bas 
branded by his ‘ Gannit in amplexu.’ ”’ 

The young bride soon tired of her busband, who, in a meazure, seems to 
have deserved the humiliating title she had given himat S:. Cloud. She 
could not be prevailed upon to remain in Rome, and, late in the year 
1805, hastened back to Paris, leaving Don Camillo behind her. She gra- 
ciously granted him permission to follow, or to stay away, at bis choice. 
For a time he chose the latter. 

Napoleon had now become Emperor, and was beset by a passion for 
royalty. He made bis brothers kings, and to his sisters he gave duchies 
and principalities. Ou Elisa, the eldest, he bestowed the republic of 
Lucca and Piombino ; Caroline he made Grand Duchess of Berg; then 
came the turn of the princess Pauline. She was created Duchess of Gu- 
astalla. ‘* Even a mole-bill,”’ we are told, “ seemed too much for her to 
govern. Had there been kingdoms in the air, as in the time of the 
sylpbs, she might have been enveloped in a pink aod blue cloud, richly 
perfumed, and sent to reigo in thoee fortunate regions where the sceptre 
of government is a sprig of flowers. This, however, did not suit her: 
her tears and ber pretty airs amused ber brother for atime; but as it 
was not io bis nature to be patient, he became angry at last. The prin- 
cess Elisa discovered that Lucca aud Piombino were miserable priccipa- 
lities. She complained ; the princess Caroline complained ; the princess 
Pauline complained ; it was w chorus of grievances, ‘ Once tor all,” 
exclaimed the Emperor, ‘‘ what does all this mean? Will these ladies 
never be content? Ooe would really think we were sharing the inheri- 
ance of the late king our father.” 

As Napoleon divided the week, Pauline’s evening for reception was 
Wednesday. She did lees to promote gaiety and sociahility than any 
member af the family. She was too indolent to make any other prepa- 
ration than that of her own toilet, beforehand. or to listen during the 
evening to anythiog beyond her own praises. She was negligent of her 
guests, among whom were very few bandsome women—a circumstance 
due toa special contrivance of ber own. Her list of invitations was 
drawo up by Duroc, Grand Marshal of the Tuileries, and when he 
proposed the name of any one of whose appearance Pauline was jealous, 
she usually induced him, by pretty airs and arch objections, to erase it. 
Sometimes he hesitated : * Why exclude her ?”’ he would say ; “‘ are there 
ever too many handsome women?” * Oh, I shall be there, and you can 
admire me, Duroc, as much as you like.”’” She would then smile, and Da- 
roc would draw his pen through the offending name. And thus the peer- 
less beauty was tranquilized. 

With the single exception of Josephine, ne lady in France displayed 
greater taste in dress than Pauline. In fact, she thought of little else 
than the prosecution of her intrigues and the occupations of her toilet. 
Her entrance into a bal! room rarely failed to elicit @ murmur of admi- 
ration ; on one occasion, says an enthusiast, ehe absolutely illumined the 
palace. She wore, on the evening in question, a dress which she said 
should immortalize her, and upon which she was engaged for seven con- 
secutive daye, to the exclusion of any other avocation. Her head dress 
consisted of narrow bands of sofs fur, of a tiger pattern; these bands 
were surmounted by bunches of golden grapes. Her robe was of fine 
India muslin, with a deep bordering of gold, the pattern being grapes 
and vine leaves. Her tunic was Greek ia form, and displayed her figure 
to admirable advantage; it was attached at the shoulders by fine stone 
cameos. Her girdle consisted of a gold band, the clasp of which was a 
richly-fasbioned antique stove. Her beautiful arms were adorned witb 
bracelets formed of gold and cameos. Pauline possessed one quality, 
rare in so pretty a woman: she did not compromise her beauty by affec- 
tation ; or, at least, her sense of ber own matchless loveliness, as she ma- 
nifested it in ber manner, went no farther than what may be termed con- 
ciousness. 

Don Camillo subsequently returned from Rome, and was made a prince 
of the French Empire by Napoleon. He distinguished himself at several 
of the Prussian battle-flelds, and in 1808 was made Governor-General of 
Piedmont and Genoa, which Napoleon had just annexed to France under 
the title of * Departments beyond the Alps.’ He at once set out for 
Turin, bis capital, taking Nice, where Pauline was spending the winter 
for ber bealth, on his way, for she bad consented to share his new dignity 
with him. Her imperial highness was a poor traveller, and bore the fa- 
tigue of posting with great impatience. Tbe equerry, M. de Montreton, 
found ample occupation in building a fortress of cushions around the il- 
lastrions invalid, while the ladies of honour relieved each other in the 
duty of sitting upon her feet, to keep them warm. 

Pauline was not long contented at Turin, although ber husband Leld a 
suuptuoys vice-regal court. Her position did not please her, for she had 
expecied to be first, and found herself only the third. The first dignitary 
of Piedmont was an unoccupied arm-chair, which, by a diplomatic fiction, 
was supposed to represent the Emperor of the French and King of Italy ; 
behind this chair stood the higbest functionaries of the government, as if 
attending Napoleon himself. The second dignitary was the Governor- 
General, who subjected the imperious and baughty Duchess of Guastalla 
to the groes indignity of being inferior in official importance to himself. 
So Pauline abandoned Prince Camillo at Turin, precisely as she had done 
at Rome, and returned to Neuilly and Paris. Her busband did not seek 
to retain or to recall her; he continued to administer the government 
with success, and to entertain foreigners with hospitality, till the fall of 
Napoleon in 1814, when he restored Piedmont to Austria and returned to | 
his patrimonial palace at Rome. ” ig : z : si . 

The iuconstant princess, who had already begun to forget her lover in 
his absence, forgot him completely upon his death. She soon resumed 
her fashionable career, and plunged with more ardour than ever into the 
elegant follies of the court. “ Spe was one evening,” says Madame Ju- 
not, “to represent Italy, in a fancy quadrille, to be danced in the theatre 
of the Tuileries. Sbe was on that occasion the most perfect embodiment 
of beauty that can be imagined. She wore apon her bead a light casque 
of burnished gold, surmounted by small ostrich feathers of epotiess white. 
Her bosom was covered with an gis of golden scales, to which was at- 
tached a tunic of India muslin embroidered in gold. The most exquisite 
part of her appearance was her arms and feet ; the former were encircled 
with bracelets, in which were cnchased the most beautiful cameos be- 
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ibe latter crossed upon the leg, was attached a magnificent cameo. The 
sash which beld the «gis on ber bosom was of solid gold, and the centre 
was ornamented with that most precious gem of the Borghése collection 
—the dying Medasa ; to all this magnificence was added a short dagger, 
bighly embossed with gold and precious stones, which she carried in ber 
hand. Her appearance was that of a fairy apparition, almost without 
substance, and, as it were, celestial. ° ‘ ° . ? 

Pauline, who bad uever iiked Josephine, liked Marie Louise no better. 
| Not long after the arrival of the archduchess in France, aud ber marriage | 

with Napoleon, she took occs+ion to ineult her in a manner £0 public and 
insolent that she drew upon herself exile and disgrace. In the midst of 
| the brilliant throng present et au official reception, and behind the back 
of Marie Louise, she raised ber thumb and finger to ber forehead. forming 
there a construction similar to that worn by Falstaff when disguised as 
Herne the Hunter, and thereby indicating the treatment her brother 
might expect from his Ausirian bride. Marie Louise saw this extraordi- | 
nary piece of pantomime ia a mirror. The company laughed, while Na- 
poleon ecowled. He had but lately repudiated his wife, and he now de- 
termined to banish his sister. The order to that effect was peremptory, 
and Pauline withdrew, unabashed and impertinent, to her husband’s 
lace at Rome, where she led a brilliant and careless existence. Don Ca- 
millo remained steadfastly at Turin. 

Thus far, vice and excess had been the most conspicuous features of 
Pauline’s conduct ; she now showed herself capable of beroism, sacrifice 
and devotion, qualities which the world bas a right to expect of thoee 
who, though not born, are at least bred, upon the steps of a throne. She 
had spent the winter of 1813.14 at Nice, and at Hyéres in the south of 
France. Onothe 20th of April, Napoleon left Fontainebleau for Elba, 
after what has been stigmatized as ‘a scene of desertion never equalled 
in apy age of the world—tergiversations too hideous to be credible, if not 
recorded by eye-witnesses.” Pauline quitted Hyéres in order to meet 
him near Fréjus; while waiting, she witnessed many of the fearful tu- 
mults which were excited by the passage of the “ Corsican tyrant.’’? She 
saw his statues overturned and his life menaced. The brother and sister 
met at Luce, at two o’clock in the afternoon, on the 26th of April. Napo- 
leon entered the chamber of the princess; she extended her arms, but 
burst into tears on seeing that he wore an Austrian noiform as a disguise. 
“Why this uniform?” sbe asked. ‘‘ Why, Pauline,” returned Napoleon, 
reproachfully, ‘would you have me dead?” Pauline looked at him 
steadfastly, and said, “ 1cannot embrace you in that dress. Oh, Napo- 
leon, what have you done!”’ Napoleon withdrew and changed his cos- 
tume. He returned in the uniform of the Old Guard. Pauline pressed 
bim to her heart again and again, astonishing those who best knew her by 
this unexpected burst of feeling. “ 

But Pauline could act as well as weep. She, with Madame Mére, fol- 
lowed Napoleon to Elba in October of the same year. She abandoned 
the frivolitics and gaities to which for years she had been accustomed, 
and devoted herse}f with untiring energy, to furthertog the plans formed 
for his escape. She placed all her jewels at his disposal : Napoleon never 
used them ; they were in his carriage at Waterloo, which was taken by 
the Allies, and exhibited for money at London. The diamonds had dis- 
appeared, and it was never known into whose hands they bad fallen. On 
the 26th of February, 1815, she gave a ball to the principal! personages of 
Elba, and that very night Napoleon}stepped on board the brig /’Jncon- 
stant, and weighed anchor for France. Pauline and Napoleon never met 
again. She returned to Rome and he to Paris, from whence, by way of 
Waterloo, be passed on to St. Helena. 

Don Camillo was now compelled, by the restoration of Piedmont to 
Austrian rule, to resume his allegiance asa Romansubject. He refused, 
however, to see or to receive his wife; but the Pope took the matter into 
his own hands, and appointed a committee of cardinals to decide upon a 
method of reconciliation. The prince was ordered to share his palace 
with the princess, and to place one hundred and fifty thousand francs a- 
year at her disposal. He obeyed, but ungraciously, and finally retired 
to Florence, where he built a palace for his ows private use, leaving to 
ber the undivided control of his superb establishment at Rome. 

Paulice was still marvellously beautiful, though her bealth was deli- 
cate, and her constitution impaired. Sbe was surrounded with admirers, 
the most ardent of whom was Lord Brougham. He was admitted to the 
mysteries of her toilet, and shejallowed him to sit upon the floor before 
her and hold her feet in bis hands. He was also permitted, asa great fa- 
vour, to hand pins to her dressing maids, when they needed themin the 
arrangement of her person. “How can you take pleasure,’ some one 
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asked her, “in the society of men who have imprisoned your brother at 
St. Helena?” 

* Can you not understand,” she replied vehemently, * that I enjoy the 
sight of these men, once so arrogant, now humbling themselves to the 
dust of my sandals? Can you not see that the complaints of that British 
peer are sweet music to my soul? He stands for hours to give pins to 
my waiting maids, because they are to touch my person. He has the 
courage to confront the caprices of a woman, but does not dare to speak 
before his parliament in bebalf of that woman’s brother, that he may be 
more kindly treated in his accursed dungeon at St Helena. And this man 
bopes that I may love him! And the others bope that I may love them! 
If I bad neither heart nor soul, perhaps I might! Let them love on and 
suffer the penalty !’’* 

Pauline became conviuced in 1821 that Napoleon was dying at St. Hele- 
na. She wrote a letter to Lord Liverpool, then prime minister of Eogland, in 
which she earnestly begged, in the name of all the members of the family, 
that ber brother might be removed to a less dangerous climate. “If so 
reasonable a request be refused,” she said “it will be pronouncing bis 
sentence of death—in which case 1 beg permission to depart for St. He- 
lena, to join my brother and receive his last sigh. I feel that the moments 
of his life arenumbered, and I should for ever reproach myself if 1 did 
not use all the means in wy power to alleviate his sufferings and testify 
my devotion.” The Earl of Liverpool granted the latter part of her re- 
quest, but too late. Napoleon was already dead at the date of Pauline’s 
appeal. 

She now sank into a rapid decline, though she continued to live in a 
constant whirl of gaiety. Foreigners visiting Rome formed her principal 
society; they found her receptions and entertainments hospitable, refined 
and sumptuous. Early ia 1825, she went to Pisa for a change of air. It 
was evident to hereelf as well as to her friends, that. she could not long 
survive. She, now performed the last eccentricity of an eccentric life. 
Though possessed of no fortune whatever, and living upon the forced 
bounty of her husband, she composed and executed an imposing instru- 
ment which she called her will. In thisshe made large and numerous 
legacies, forming in the aggregate a sum of princely magnificence. Don 
Camillo now recalled her to Florence, where a reconciliation was effected 
and mutual forgiveness extended. The Princess Borghese expired in the 
arms of the prince, on the 9th of June, 1825. With a generosity of which 
he hardly seemed capable, and which she had certainly done nothing to 
desire, he recognized and paid the bequests that she had made without 
coneulting or considering the state of his fortune. 

Napoleon often mentioned Pauline at St Helena. He considered her 
the handsomest woman of her time, and said that artists were accustomed 
to speak of her as the modern Venus de Medici. When at Nice, she 
established, he said, a daily line of baggage wagons to and from Paris, to 
bring ber supplies of the newest fashions, ‘‘ Had I known it,” he added, 
“she would bave been soundly scolded. Afterall, she was the kindest 
creature in the world. 

PS  - 


THE “ TIMES” ON SCOTTISH NATIONALITY. 


The Lord-Advocate, in choosing to address the citizens of Falkirk on 
the subject of nationality, selected a theme grateful to every audience, 
and most grateful to a Scottish one. Ji we do not care to be continually 
talking about ourselves, we necessarily think of ourselves a great deal, 
and, if individual egotism is to be despised, national egotism is in some 
cases to be honoured. No greater calamity can befall a nation than to 
be untrue to itself. But the difference between the Scottizh assertion and 
the English assertion of nationality is this—that the former appeal mainly 
to the past, while the latter appeal mainly to the present. An English- 











man has always the idea of England before his eyes; like the men who 
passed along the magic signal at Trafalgar, there are few of us who, tn 
our public acts at least, do not more or less consciously calculate what 
England expects of us, and we act ergy: | The highest praise that 
we can bestow upon any system is that it is English; our strongest con- 
demnation is expressed in the statement that it is un-English. There is 
a certain standard of rough common seuse to which we all appeal, a cer- 
tain practical instinct by which we feel that all our acts must be judged ; 
and in all that we think and say and do we are hedged around by this | 
power as by an iron band. Our Scottish friends, on the other hand, are 





* This ridiculous story about Lord Brougham is copied from the Memoirs | 
of Madame Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantes—rather a suspicious source. She | 
appears however to have been so well posted up in the facts, that she quotes | 


Pauline’s precise words. Unfortunately they spoil the tale, inasmuch as “ the | 





longing to the house of Borghése ; her little feet were shod with slender 
sandals of purple silk, the bands of which were go!d; at each point where 


British Peer’? in question was plain Mr. Brougham, (plain enough, Heaven | 
knows,) until 1830. The philandering must have occurred at least ten years 
earlier.—£d. Alb. 
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then they are always appealing to a past sentiment, not to a present 
sense. They, indeed, seem rather to complain that they are losing their 
nationality, and by way of compensation they dwell with prodigious em- 
phasis wn all those previous conflicts by which hundreds of years ago they 
asserted the liberty and independence of the country. We hear dismal 
compiaints as to the nonentity of the Scottish members in Parliament, 
the disruptioa of the Scottish Charch by Enoglish votes, the neglect of 
the Scottish lion in the Imperial insignia, the appropriation of Scottish 
revenues to purely English purposes, and the absenteeism for eleven 
months of the year of Her Most Gracious Majesty from her Scottish do- 
minions; while to redress the balance we listen to romantic stories of 
Brace and Wallace, of Chevy Chase and Bannockbarn, of George Bua- 
chasau and Robert Burns, of the beautiesfof the old Scottish dialect, the 


| bravery of the Scottish clans, and the inexpreesible comfort of the pictu- 


resque garb of Old Gael. Our northern cousins are thus aot unlike their 
ancestors as described in the quotation to which the Lord-Advocate re- 
ferred. The individual Scotchman of olden times had a good deal of ge- 
vealogical pride, and if he could not always, like that worthy knight of 
Cromarty, Sir Thomas Urquhart, trace his lineage up to the siege of Troy 
and the beroes of the J/iad, his pedigree generally was in all conscience 
long enough. Few Scotchmen now-a-days will be found wandering over 
the earth with such a cudgel in their bands—a cudgel from their knotty 
genealogical tree; but in the Lord-Advocate we at least find one—and 
there are many such—who indulge in a more pardonable pride Of auces- 
try, and who gratify their nationality by the memory of Scotland’s hero- 
ism and triumphs in the bygone time. 

To us, however, it seems that, with much to commend in this tendency, 
it is mixed up with considerable weakness. Our Scottish friends seem 
terribly afraid that their peculiarities may be deemed provincialisms 
rather than nationality proper. Their hair eeems ready to stand on end 
at the idea of their local attributes being regarded by the world as not 
different in kind from the local peculiarities of Lancashire, for example. 
And yet, when speaking of people who are not only of the same race 
language, bat who alco live under the same institutions, profess the same 
religion, peruse the same literature, appeal to the same Legislature, and 
enjoy the closest intercourse, it appears to us to be the merest jangle 
about words to make a distinction between the provincialism of Lanca- 
shire and the nationality of Scotlang. We shall, of course, be told that 
the Scottish Charch is Presbyterian, that the University system and the 
scholastic training generally of the country are peculiar to itself, and 
that ite law is ia many respects different from that of England. But the 
question is jast this,—do these institutions make the Scotchman so en- 
tirely different from the Lancashire man or the Welshman that bis provin- 
cialism may fairly be described as constituting a nationality? The Scot- 
tish Church is simply the establishment in one quarter of the island of a 
peculiar form of Protestantism ; law reform is acting so powerfully that 
every day the legal systems of the two countries are becoming more iden- 
tified ; and the two peoples are amalgamating eo fast that not only are 
there more Scotchmen in London than there are in Edinburgh, but, oa 
the whole, the position they have attained here and the wealth they bave 
amassed are far more than the northern capital they could bestow. With 
such a unity of interest and of purpose, such anidentity of origin and ad- 
mixture of relationships, as the two countries now , surely there 
is something very morbid in vamping up a claim toseparate nationality, 
and growing every year a fresh crop of those thistlee, proverbially the 
food of asses, but which, according to the Royal motto, no man may 
touch with impunity. Scotchmen, no doubt, have their characteristics ; 
so have Welshmen ; so have Lancashire men: so bave Cockneys ; and, 
profiting as we do in this country by that steadiness, that determination, 
that inscrutable something called by old authors “‘ bottom,” which marks 
a Scotchman, we are very far from disparaging these characteristics. But 
we do not see that nationality has anything to do with these peculiari- 
ties, and that the dignity of Seotland is to be maintained by asserting its 
separation from England in government, sentiment, and creed. 

In making these remarks, however, we must not be supposed to fail in 
respect towards our northern countrymen. On the contrary, we most 
frankly admit that the attitude maintained by Scotland towards this 
country bas always been most honourable te its people. Through long 
years the nation maintained, partly by force of arms, partly by diploma- 
tic skill, its independence against a most powerful neighbour, and when 
at last the two countries were united under one Sovereign it was under 
circumstances that, so far from wounding the vanity of a Scot, might fill 
his heart with honest pride. Even after this alliance, and when the So- 
vereign, with all the power of England to back him, sought to force Eng- 
lish institutions on the Scottish people, they manfully and suseeestully 
resisted. In later times they can peint with some satisfaction to the lite- 
rary activity which prevailed in Edinburgh at the commencement of the 
preseut century, and the immense influence, both in politics and in litera- 
ture, which attended the exertions of those who at that time ruled iu the 
northern capital. Still, also, they can point to their legal system, and 
sbow in how many instances the reform of English law has been simply 
an adoption of Scottish principles, by which the systems of the two coun- 
tries are assimilated, and they can point to their democratic Church asa 
conticued protest against the more aristocratic ecclesiastical system pre- 
valent south of the Tweed. Butin most emphatically declaring our re- 
spect for “ that portion of the united kingdom called Scotland,” te use 
ibe stereotyped phrase of our Parliamentary acts, we still regard it as 
the welded portion of a greater whole, and bave no sympathy with those 
who would give to the country the attributes of a separate existence un- 
der the high-sounding name of nationality, as if two nations could con- 
tinue in such proximity as that of the Siamese twins, for ever joined to- 
gether and yet never one, 
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NEUCHATEL IN A NUT-SHELL, 


In what country is Neuchatel? Ask anybody. Pat it to the first 
boarding- schoo] miss you meet next Christmas. As for our public schoo) 
boys, perhaps they won’t know, but their sisters will answer ai ouce 
‘+ Switzerland, to be sure.’ Look tothe maps; there it is, so mucb a bit 
of Switzerland that if it were taken away you would say something was 
wanting. Go there, and you find yourself on a Swiss lake, across which 
you see the Bernese Alps and Mont Blanc ; and, what is more, you find 
yourself shut in by the vast range of the Jura, which nature itself made 
to be the wall of nations. Everything is Swiss about it, from the fantas- 
tic costume, adorned with little silver cbhaine, to the rather showy Hotel 
de Ville, Museum, and College, with its several hundred é/dves of all 
ages, larking about on the shores of the lake,—all these buildings founded 
by a citizen of the town. To tourists the place is two days’ journey, in 
the interior, from Bale. But who disputes the fact? Whoever does so 
must at least be a sworn foe to geography. But the fact is disputed, and 
that by the most ungeographical State in the world. Prussia, that lies 
io pieces over the map of Europe, like the fragments of a sheli or a anow- 
ball, says that Neucbatel is hers, and actually talks of recovering it by 
force ofarme. We have already given the story of ber pretensions ; how, 
little more than a century ago, by dint of hard bribing, she got a very 
bad title to a very equivocal “ protectorship” acknowledged by Europe ; 
how the said protectorship, even then an evanescent property, was after- 
wards knocked about in the wars of the Revolution, given by Bonaparte 
to Bertbier, and only restored at last to Prussia in about the same con- 
dition as the curious old title to the king@om of Jerusalem, extant some- 
where, indeed in several places. At the great crash in 1848 what was 
left of the thing, a coat of arms, or a particoloured post, was thrown down, 
and Prussia was congratulated on being saved a property which consisted 
in the expense of bribing a clique of partisans. In the course of this year 
the said partisans, having among them one or two people who find no fa- 
vour in the eyes of Republicans. seized the bit of a chateau, with its pic- 
tureeque little quadrangle, in which the miniature government is carried 
on. The next day they were stifled like wasps in their own nest, and the 
leaders put in durance, for there is a thriving, independent population, 
in the neighbourhood, besides a Federal camp on the shores of the lake, 
which leave the little city itself small choice in the question. Nothing 
was more simple, bat tue King of Prussia, who has been obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the loss of Lis nominal honours ever since 1848, now demands 
that his friend sbal! be released without trial ; and the Federal Council 
has noanimously refused to do so, though ready to negotiate with Prus- 
sia on civil terms. 

So the peace of Europe is really threatened for this bit of political pe- 
dantry! To call the thing an old relic would be doing it more honour 
than it deserves, fore there are many “ relics” with very remarkable his- 
tories, going back many centuries. This thing was no better than a for- 
gery a iindred and fifty years ago. There are literary forgeries, and 
copies o: pictures pretending to be original, of a much earlier date ; so 
even the antiquity of a hundred and fifty years does not add much to 
the value of the forgery in this instance. Other value it bas none. At 
Neuchitel the King of Prussia is simply an impostor, like the man that 
haunts some English properties, coming once a-year, or once in five 
years, to the park gate or the hall door, and declaring himseif the true 
neir-at-law. He has no honour there, except with Count Portales and a 
few other people who are in the same boat with his Majesty, and are so 
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committed to the folly that they bave not the strength of mind to back 
out. His reiga in the hearts of the population consists in his being 
classed with those things on this earth and below this earth which the in- | 
habitants of the little State have been in the habit of denouncing from their | 
youth. The name, then, is a!l that he demands, and it is about as much a | 
name as the kiogdom of France which survived in our own Royal style | 
and title within the lifetime of many of us. For this less than a name, 
this parva nominis umbra, for this rag of imposture, this “ record of a | 
prior conviction,” the King of Prussia threatens to light up the flames of | 
war over Earope. It is true that he has no such real intention, and that | 
he does not roar without giving the ladies due warning that he is uot a | 
real lion. But playiog at going to war sometimes ends in war, jast as | 
mapy 4 poor lad has lost bis life by playing at hanging. The Swiss are | 
rude fellows, and, while his Majesty is only blastering, they might possi- | 
bly do something that even the King of Prussia could not swallow; and | 
it is quite possible that Austria, Bavaria, and Baden might not be able | 
to back out as easily as they expect. 

The case of the present prisoners j: that they rose in arms against the | 
actual Government of Neuchatel. That Government had existed for se- | 
vera! years, and, whatever communications had passed between the State, 
the Federation, and the Prussian Government, there had been no actual 
attempt on the part of Prussia to disturb the order of things. All at once 
a few families, headed by an Aide-de-Camp of the King, made a ridicu- 
lous insurrection, which cost some lives, a good many wounds, and a 
great deal of trouble. As Neuchatel and Switzerland had recognised the 
then existing Government, they could not but regard these men as insur- 

nts and rebels, and to liberate them at the demand of the King of 

russia, would bave beea simply to acknowledge themselves the crimi- 
nals. Indeed, consistency would have required that, together with the 
release of the prisoners, the good people of Neuchatel should invite a 
Prussian Viceroy, and send a deputation of their most substantial citi 
zens, with balters round their necks, to Potsdam. The Swiss are not the 
people to stultify themselves in this fashion, so, at all events, they will 
first bring these men to trial, and then think what todo. This, however, 
is the very thing the King of Prussia wants to anticipate, if possible. He 
seems to have a mysterious horror ofa trial. This is intelligible. With 
a trial comes examination, reading of lettere, and perhaps confessions. 
Indeed, it is the King of Prussia that is to be tried, as well as Count 
Pourtales and bis friende. No doubt, this will be very unpleasant to His 
Majesty, and he will be kept on thoras till the trial isover. His remedy, 
however, is a very simple one, and substantially it is the course he must 
come to at last, so he may as well take it while he can with some sort of 
credit, Let him at once propose that on the release of his friends he will 
renounce bis old paper protectorate. Neuchatel doos not appreciate the 
honour of the connexion, but will recognize his good sense if he will leave 
her alone. Let him do so; let him get his Aide-de-Camp set at large ; 
and he and Neuchatel will be the best of friends for the future. 


———— 
SEWING MACHINES. 


It gives us pleasure tocopy the following letter, addressed to the Editor 
of the Tyibune. If housewives can profit by the invention, and poor 
girls be diverted from an unhealthy and ill-paid occupation, humanity 
will be a gainer. 

Sir: This is essentially an age aud a country of machinery. From the 
smallest piece of carpentering-work on the stately ship freighted by one 
of our merchant princes, op to the machine by which his correspondence 
is speedily copied, machinery is seen everywhere—at least wherever man 
bears rale and man works. No outery is raised because where ten clerks 
or labourers were formerly required one now does the work of the ten. 
Man likes to be saved trouble, and he adopts machinery. How isit with 
woman? In the almost single path which man’s noble generosity has left 
to her, how few inventions have been made to lighten her toil! One, how- 
ever, has at length been given to the world, and, amid all the opposition 
it has met witb, what a blessing it has proved! The Sewing Machine has 
relieved many a weary frame—bas saved many a poor girl’s life—and, by 
ite general uee in families, where formerly the mother was almost the sole 
seamstrees, has, by saving her time, restored that mother to the place she 
was so calculated to fill—namely, the companion of her hueband and the 
former of her children’s miuds. 

Now, though I did not intend to eay one word on this subject when I 
took up my pen, yet, as it is written, 1 will let it go—that is, if you, Mr. 
Editor, will allow it. Aud now let me say what [ have to say: I have 
used one of these in my family for nearly a year, and have found it such 
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not our province to dictate to any trade in what manoer or branch they 
are to extend their operations, of this the manufacturers themeelves are 
the best judges ; it is, however, a subject of great importance—the deve- 
lopment of any material branch of industry. In drawing attention to the 
subject we have only fulfilled a simple duty, aud we trust that those who 
are more directly interested will pursue sach practical measures as they 
may deem most benefitting for the advancement of this branch of our 
staple trade, eo as to make it ove of the great elements of our national 
wealth.— Mining Journal. 








—————— 
RUSSIA’S PEACE POLICY UNMASKED. 
When the devil aseumes the aspect of an angel of light. the illusion, as 


an old divine informs us, is never complete. There is always some frag- 
ment of the true Satanic person to be seen, if men will only look for it 


with clear and pure eyes. Some part of the cloven hoof, the tip of a tail, | 


or the twinkle of an evil eye, is always visible, and, like the heel of Acbil- 
les, that is the vulnerable point. Gaze at it steadily, touch it with the 
point of a spear, and His sooty Majesty at once drops his shining gar- 


mity. Io fact, tbe eplendour of the Evil One, we suspect, is altogether 
phosphorescent. 
the pantry, glowiog and sparkling like a mosaic of gold and silver and 
all manner of precious stones? How softly aud fascinatingly it beams 
and shines and laps you with its radiance! One feels as if one could al- 
most fall down and worship it. But no, do not worship it—only step for- 
ward a few paces, and touchit. Faugh! a basketful of dirty, ugly cod- 
fisb. Such is the species of unveiling to which Russia has just been sub- 
jected in Europe. We do not refer to the late war; indeed, the war is 
becoming an old story amid the rapid metamorphoses of the times. Rus- 
sia appeared in that brief but bloody struggle ia her true character before 
all nations. It was at the close of the war that a great conversion was 
understood to have taken place. Russia had resolved to become a mem- 
ber of the Peace Society, and she would study war no more, but apply 
herself to the development of her great internal resources. The reiga of 
a new Czar he!ped to confirm the illusion. 


to peace, had now come to his kingdom. What wonder was it that be 
should lay aside the aggressive policy of his father Nicholas and become 
a projector of railways and lines of steam navigation? Fora time his 
sudden transformation of a great empire seemed to be gaining rapidly on 
the faith and confidence of the word. Great bankers and capitalists were 
Rassia-struck, and were already counting aud preparing their bags of 
silver and gold. Europe waited with impatience for the vast plans that 
were being elaborated in the Russian chancellery. At length these have 
been divulged ; first came tbe financial conditions of the 2,600 miles of 
railway conceded to the Crédit Mobilier, and next the statutes of the 
“ New Russian Steam Navigation Company ;” and in a single hour the 
delusion has been dispelled. Under the phosphoric glow of these great 
schemes there is found tasbe an odious kettle of fish. Armies, fleeta, guns, 
bayonets, and horrid implements of destruction are thinly disguised un- 
der railways, steamers, passengers, and traffic. It is still War that scowls 
behind the emiling and placid mask of Peace, and in the demure gentle- 
man that scraps aod bows before you with pockets full of scrip the world 
recognizes the tusks, the clawa, and lurching gait of the still untamed 
and unchained Ursa Major of the North. The railway and navigation 
schemes of Russia involve a palpable solecism. Here is a Government 
that wants £40,000,000 sterling to make railways, and yet systematically 
probibits all travelling through its dominions! It proposes to cover the 
seas with magnificent lines of commercial steamers, and yet, with ex- 
tremely little foreign trade, its whole fiscal policy tends to prevent that 
little from increasing! What can a non-travelling, passporting and 
trade- prohibiting empire do with great lines of railways and steamships? 
The obvious contradiction between these schemes and the internal policy 
of Russia would form of itself a strong presumption that railways and 
steamers are wanted for other purposes than are alleged. But we are not 
left to this undemonstrative evidence alone. The schemes themselves be- 
tray their own true character.— Glasgow Daily Mail. 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
We proceed to add a few closing remarks to those made in our Jast 
two issues on the history, business, and territory of thiscorporation. We 
have shown that the only titles of the Hudsou’s Bay Company to the vast 
country under their control are derived from the charter of Charles the 





a comfort that I am Hye: applied to for information on the subject ; 
and, feeling how much I should have valued some guidance when 1 was 
_felecting mine, I will, with your permission, give a few hints to guide 
those who, wishing to purchase, and bewildered between the different 
kiods, do not know what are the great requisite in a Sewing Machine. I 
have tried all kinds, but I am not going to praise any particular one— 
merely to say on what points to insist. 

The great fear being that the work will rip, either in washing or 
stretching, let the first care be to see that two spools are used. One 
should be above and one below. The under one should be carried by a 
circular needle round the thread of the upper spool. This makes every 
stitch fast, and at the same time so elastic, that it will stand a good pull, 
and resist the wear of the wash-tub quite as well as any hand stitch. The 
next thing is to choose a machine where the machinery is simple, heavy, 
and easily cleaned. Light machinery is readily bent and put out of or- 
der, and of course objectionable. Avoid having to re-wind the cotton or 
silk, as it loses time, and prefer a large platform for the work to lie on, to 
a email one; and I think the work runs easier when at the side than 
when in front, but this last is a matter of taste. If the other points are 
attended to, no disappointment will follow the purchase ; and certainly 
no one who has ever tried it can fail to appreciate the comfort arising 
from the possession. 

In the hope that these few lines may be useful guides to my country- 
women, I trust you will insert them, coming as they do from the pen cf 

New York, Nov., 1856. AN EXPERIMENTALIST. 





——————— 
IRON SHIPS. 


Notwitbstanding the iron trade of Great Britain is one of the greatest 
in the world, it is still capable of more extended development. The pro- 
duction of ironstone is inexhaustible ; flux is easy attainable, and we have 
fuel accessible at an easy and moderate rate. We, by no means, wish to 
underrate the energy or capabilities of our iron-masters, or depreciate in 
any way, the monster works they have undertaken, or the successful 
mauner in which they have carried them out ; there is still ample room 
for improvement, and a wider range of enterprise before them. 

The introd uction of iron, for the purpose of ship-building, is of a com- 
paratively modern date ; and although we can point with pride to the 
many ebip-building yards on the Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde ; 
while we acknowledge all that bas hitherto been done by engineering 
skill, and indomitable industry, combined with great perseverance, yet 
it is to be hoped that something further will yet be done, in order that 
the prejudice that exists at present against iron ships may be removed. 

It would appear that complaints have been made against the defective 
conetruction of our iron vessels, and that they are considered more liable 
to accidents than ships constructed of wood, and hence a feeling of inse- 
curity engendered. It is true that several lamentable and disastrous 
occurrences have taken place in iron vessels ; but taking the proportion 
of these with those of wood, allowing for the greater number of the latter, 
according to all received accounts, they are not so frequent. It would 
appear that the .4rabia, which has just arrived from the United States, 
had among her passengers eeveral scientific gentlemen, who visit Eag- 
land purporely to obtain information regarding iron ship building ; if 
this information should be correct—and we huve no reason to doubt its 
authenticity—it would seem that our “go-abead” cousins are alive to 
the fact of the great superiority of metal ships over those of timber, and 
the result of their enquiries may probably lead to their extended intro- 
duction on the lakes and rivers of Columbia. 

Mr. Jobn Clare, of Liverpool, states, that the cause of the losses of 
several of the iron ships may be traced to ignorance ; aud suggests that 
the manufacturers should call a meeting, then appoint a deputation to 
the Board of Trade, the ostensible object being, that a scale should be 
Jaid down only upon which iron ships will be allowed to be built. He 
is of opinion that where there is one ship constructed now, there will then 
be fifty ; if properly built it would be an impossibility that they should 
leak ; aud, consequently, from their increased security, would monopo- 
lise the greater portion of the carrying trade of the world. 

How iron chip building has progressed in the kingdom may be judged 
by the construction of the Leviathan by Messre. Scott Russell and Co. 


Second, and the lease from the British Government, which expires in 
1859. Toavoid confusing the question, we shall pass over the quality of 
lessees, and confine ourse!ves to that by which they claim “the property 
and lordship of the soil.” We have already said that the grant of 1669 
was, from the beginning, not only voidable, but void, owing to its not 
baviog been permanently confirmed by the Legislature, and that, in 
short, it never had a legal existence, except euch as it received from the 
temporary act of Parliament of 1690, which was only passed for seven 
years. Has the Company acquired a title to the Hudson’s Bay territory 
by prescription? To this the answer may be, that there can be no right 
by prescription unless there has been possession. Now, by a principle 
which has become a part of the law of nations, any nation or power 
claiming any new country, usualiy derives its title from discovery, fol- 
lowed by possession and colonization. Discovery alone will not give title, 
neither will a quasi-possession ; itis only real, actual colonization that 
will doso. 

It is plain that no right vests ia the Hudzon’s Bay Company from this 
source. The territory over which they profess to rule is, as we formerly 
stated, larger than the whole of Europe, and their only attempt at colo- 
nization is the small settlement of Red River, for the still smailer settle- 
ment at Vancouver’s Island scarcely deserves the name. The employés 
of the Company throughout their entire territory, amount to about 1000 
of all grades; but these are scattered over an area of four millions of 
equare miles, and are distributed in, eay, 100 trading posts, 300 or 400 
miles apart. On tae whole, then, the position of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, in the matter, would seem to be this, Their title, founded on their 
Charter, was and is invalid ; the countries granted to them by Charles 
the Second were not his to give, inasmuch as France had then a better 
right to them ; and the Company has secured to itself no title arising 
from possession and colonization, nor from any other mode known to 
civilized nations. That they have some rights may perhaps be admit- 
ted ; for even a possession such as theirs, extending over a period of two 
centuries, is not altogether without its consequences. But that these 
righte fall far short of their pretentions is still more certain. To whom 
the Hudson’s Bay territories will ultimately belong, is a question for 
future consideration. 

When the proper time arrives, however, for deciding that point, we 
have no doubt that a strong case will be made out for Canada, as a large 
portion of those territories constituted a part of New France, and were 
considered French possessions up to the cession of this country to Eng- 
land in 1763. Canada has also other claims to be advanced. In the 
meantime, we have to express our hope that this important question will 
receive the serious attention of the Provincial Legislature, when it shall 
assemble in February next. The time for action has arrived ; for, from 
the condition of affairs in the Red River settlement, independently of 
other reasons, we repeat, that further delay in the matter must lead to 
the most dangerous consequences.—.Montreal Pilot. 


It is said that the profits of the Hadson’s Bay Company since 1821 have 
been about £200,000, per annum, or a capital nominally amouating 
to £400,000, but of which it is almost certain that scarcely one-tenth has 
been ever paid up. The vast territory over which the Company’s opera- 
tions now extend, is divided into four departments, viz. : the Montreal 
or Lachine department, which includes all the establishments situated on 
the river St. Lawrence, the great Lakes of Canada, and along the North 
ehore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the coast of Labrador. 31. The 
Southern department which includes the country along the North shores 
of Lake Superior and the Southern of Hudson’s Bay. 31. The Northern 
department, which comprehends all the establishments north of this as 
far as the shores of the Polar Sea. These departments are subdivided 
into cistricts, factories, forts, posts, &:. 





RATHER TANGLED. 


The Province is now treated to a mess of political confusion which 
would defy the skill of Soyer or any other artiste to analyze. The Scotch 
haggis has often puzzled epicures, and French made-dishes have sorely 
tried the bonhommie of the respectable Mr. Bull, who delights in ox-tail 
soup and ox-wing joints ; but we frankly confess that the dish now served 





It would, in our opinion, be difficult to lay down any definite rule on 
which these vessels should be constructed; in every ship some defect 
would be found ; these, in due course, would be remedied. No govern- 
ment regulations have so much efficacy as individual enterprise, aided 
by mechanical and pee science. There is no question but that these 
vessels could be built here cheaper and better than in any country in the 
world, and that the make of them is not so great as it might be. It is 


up on the political table nonplusses us, Philadelphia lawyers are pro- 
verbial, all the world over, for their astuteness and success in digging day- 
light out of dark labyrinths; and if one of the genus were within reasonable 
distance we might be tempted to offer him an “almighty dollar” and a tem- 
perance jalep to assist us out of our quandaries ; but as the article is not 
at hand, we must lay the bewitched case before our readers, and leave 
them to worry themselves at their leisure with its entanglements. It 


ment, and flies from you yelling io all his natural blackness and defor- | 


What glittering substance is that in a dark coraer of | 


Alexander, of whom it bad always been rumoured that he was friendly | 


Pecember 
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seems then, that our brethren who had associated themselves for the high 
patriotic purpose of reforming the politics of the country—that is, of sub- 
stituting their wisdom for the folly of the present ministers—bave agreed 
to be as loving towards each other, as those ladies are famed for being, 
who pursue the useful profession of vending cod and sturgeon in the 
mart of Billingsgate. A categorical enumeration of the dogmatism they 
propound will show how harmoniously they proceed towards the ulti- 
mate ends of their august mission. 

“‘ Honour to whom honour,”’ and so the entree indubitably is fret due 
| to the Anak of the press, the stalwart Globe. Well, ourcontemporary is 
just now at war with those two redoubtable champions of scarlet, the 
Montreal Herald and the Montreal Argus. The way these comrades 
and allies wallop the Globe is truly edifying. and the way the Glove re- 
| plicates is an astonishment. The 4rgus forges red bot shot for himself 
and the Herald, and they fire them in concert at their Toronto friend, 
| who takes it very unkindly, butsays they don’t burt. It seems, bowever, 
| that they do, for he thunders back with bis heaviest artillery. How the 
' contest will end seems rather doubtful. Meanwhile, that five old Tory, 
our confrere of the Colonist (Toronto) leta off a broadside at all parties, 
' and spurns terms of accommodation with Grits, Rouges, or Ministerial- 
iste, Next we bave that incomprehensible prophet, the Hamilton Spec- 
tator, doing battle against all the above enumerated worthies. The mi- 
| nistry has the cold shoulder, the Colonist bas contempt, the Globe has 
| fury, and the Herald and Argus come in for bosh! So wage the newspa- 
| per Opposition world. The Globe goes for Protestant ascendency ; He- 
| rald and Argus for equality of civil rights to Romaa Catholics and Pro- 
| testants. The Colonist wants pure conservatism to prevail, and the 
| Spectator doesn’t know what be wants, unless it be glory to Sir Allan 
| McNab, 
| Meanwhile Le Paysand Le WVational are at loggerheada, and Le Jour- 
| na/ is opposed to both. Argus and Herald want eq2ality of privileges 
to Roman Catholics and Protestaats, or pretend to, ia opposition to the 
| Globe, who says Roman Catholics bave already too much power, and 
| wants to curb them ; while Le Vationa/ contends that Roman Catholics 
are in an inferior position to the Protestants of Upper Canada, and clam- 
orously demands increased privileges. Le JVational is a supposed 
“ natural ally” of the Globe, and while the Globe is getting up a Protes- 
tant phalanx in Upper Canada to withstand the encroachments of the 
Romas Catholics, Le Vational is reproaching Le Journal—a ministerial 
paper—for its want of zeal in the Catholic cause, and eays its friends 
have been excommunicated because of their time-serving and subservi- 
ency to fanatic Protestants in Upper Canada. Le Pays, a Rouge organ, 
like Le National, disavows all participation in the extreme views of Le 
National, but opposes the Globe ; and all these expouaders of the princi- 
ples maintained by the Opposition speak together, the confusion is really 
worse than confounded. Perhaps our readers will be able to make out 
the policy of the Opposition from this sketch ; and if they do, it wil! be 
more than we profess ourselves equal to uadertake.— Quebec Gazetle 


BULWER LYTTON TO LORD STANLEY. 


The following letters are in print. The first is addressed to Mc. Mac- 
naughten, the Secretary of the Glasgow Conservative Club. 


* Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Nov. 18. 

“ Sir,—Allow me to return you my best thaaks for being the first to 
communicate to me, through telegraph, the gratifying news of the high 
distinction so unexpectedly conferred upon me by the students of your 
illustrious university. And if I did not at once acknowledge your con- 
siderate courtery, it was simply because I deemed it a necessary point of 
etiquette to wait for the more formal communication of the Principal, 
and address to him, as the representative of the university, the first ex- 
pression of my gratitude for an honour which go one cau appreciate more 
highly than I do. 

“ | now owe my especial thanks to those friends whose esteem and zeal 
have secured my election. Allow me to convey those thanks personally 
to yourself, and, through you, to all who have aided to bestow on me so 
prized, though unmerited an honour. 

“ Only a day before I received your despatch, Lord Stanley addressed 
to me a letter, which does him so much credit—for that modesty which so 
often accompanies sigual merit—that it seems dae to bis Lordship and 
friends to enclose it te you. It will serve to console those who were his 
warmest partisaos for the preference which I owe to yourself and my 
other friends, and may perbaps allay every disturbing element of irrita- 
tion which a contested election sometimes rouses, evea in minds the most 
philosophically composed. 

“ Believe me, yours truly and gratefully, 
“EE. Betwer Lytton.” 
i * Kaowsley, Nov. 15. 

“Dear Sir Edward,—I bear, on newspaper authority only. bat with 
some certainty, that it has been proposed to put me forward as a candi- 
date for the Lord Rectorship of the University of Glasgow, you being 
also in the field. 

“Tf I had any means of communicating with the gentlemen who are 
thus using my name, I should, with all courtesy and gratitude to them, 
protest against the implied rivalry. 

‘Such honours are the fit rewards of iatellectual pre eminence, and 
ought to be bestowed on no other grounds. More than this—they should 
be reserved for those who have achieved distinction, not conferred by way 
of encouragement on those who are only seeking it. ' 

‘I wish you, therefore, clearly to understand that I neither have encot- 
raged, nor shall encourage, the proposal of my name as a candidate. Nc- 
thing, except the authorized channel of communication, prevents me from 
making known this opinion to my too partial friends, be they few or many, 
in Glasgow. “ Believe me, very truly yours, 

* Sir E. B. Lytton, MP.” * STANLEY.” 
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Tue Turex Tattors ov Tooney Srreet.—The advertising columns 
of the newspapers for some days back have contained an announcement 
that ‘a great public meeting of the Nationalities of Europe and Ame- 
rica” was to be beld in the hall of the Empire Club last night. Our curi - 
osity was greatly excited by the prospect. In what particular shape 
“the Nationalities” were to come was a matter of profound speculatioa 
—and how the hall of the Empire Club was to hold them all, was still 
more wonderful. 

As if to arouse public expectation to the highest pitch of excitemaut it 
was added that D. Wemyss Jobson, Esq., would “ take the chair’ at 8 
o’clock,—and furthermore that ‘‘ the Jeading men of America and Eu- 
rope’’ would be present. To sce the “nationalities” and the “ leading 
men”’ of two continents together, with “ D. Wemyss Jobson” in the chair, 
was certainly a tempting programme. 

Of course our corps of Reporters was on the spot. They went early. 
They waited. They waiched the hands of the clock. Hight o’clock came 
and D. Wemyss Jobson “took the chair.” Ue did it easily,—without 
violence,—for nobody else wanted it. Our Reporters watched for the 
“ Nationalities.” Like all large bodies they moved slow and came late. 
About twenty rusty looking gentlemen with beards, dropped in gradually, 
and were supposed to be the ‘“‘ Nationalities.” D. Wemyss Job3oa threw 
some doubt on the fact by apologizing for the absence of the above- 
named. He gaid the American Nationalities evidently supposed the 
whole thing would be managed by the European Nationalities, and 
therefore staid away :—and the European Nationalities evidently sup- 
posed it would be managed by the American Nationalities, and so they 
staid away. The practical result was that nobody was there. But a spe- 
cial messenger was despatched after some of the Nationalities, who were 
supposed to be attending Mr. John Mitchel’s lecture. When he ‘came 
back he reported that the Nationalities in question had gone home aod 
gone to bed. D. Wemyss Jobson accordiogly left the chair, and it stands 
there yet. 

The Nationalities of Europe and America evidently don’t ! 
newspapers. er else they don’t kaow where the hall of the Emp! 
is—JV. ¥. Daily Times, Dee. 13, 
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Tue Late Law Cuances.—Sir Alexander Cockburn is appointed 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, in succession to Sir Jd. Jervis 
Sir R. Bethell, the Solicitor-General, succeeds as Attorney-General, and 
itis stated that the Right Hon. Mr. S. Wortley, the Recorder of Loadon, 
has accepted the office of Solicitor-General. The Recordership becomes 
vacant as a matter of course, and there is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Bodkin, the well-known criminal practitioner, will obtain the ap- 
pointment. In an article on the subject of Sir A. Cockburn’s appoint- 
ment, the Times says: “ We can have 20 doubt that the Government will 
see the necessity of adding to the lega! strength of the House of Lords 
by the elevation of Sir A. Cockburn to the peerage, and just as little that 
the late Attorney General or the preseat Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas will cheerfully accept the honour. The fact is that, according to 
modern practice, Sir A, Cockburn has fairly earned his peerage, and, we 

resume, will be very glad to receive so honourable a mark of distinction. 

e has deserved it, and it will be for the public advantage that he should 
receive it—there is nothing more to be said about the matter.’ 








1856. 


On the other hand, the Spectator says: * The contingency suggests a 
grave constitutional question. Does not this hanging of a Peerage over 
@ man’s head constitute a contingent promise of farther promotion, and 
thus infringe the established principle that Judges are finally removed 
from Government inflaence? The same principle was infringed by the 
many promotions of Chief Justice Campbell.” 

















Stu.ton Cusese.—The invention of this cheese is about a centary old. 
Marshall, in bis “Rural Economy of the Midiand Counties,” published 
in 1790, says :—Mra. Paulet, of Wynondham, in the Melton quarter of 
Leicestershire, the first maker of Stilton cheese, isstill living. Ars. Pau- 
let, being a relation, or an acquaintance, of the well knowa Cooper Thorn- 
hill, who formerly kept the Bell, at Stilton, in Huntingdonsbire, fur- 
pished bis bouee with this cheese, which, being of a singularly fiae qua- 
lity, was coveted by his customers, among whom were the gentry who 

sted along the great North Road. These customeyg, by the aid of Mrs. 

-aulet, were supplied with the cheese at half-a-crowm per pound. In what 
county it was made was not publicly known, and consequently it was 
called “Stilton cheese,” from the place where it was sold. At length, 
however, the place of produce was discovered, and the art of producing 
it learned by otber dairywomen in the neighbourhood, and it is now made 
in almost every village in that quarter of Leicestershire. 





THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. : 

TOW OPEN AT NO. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY EVERY 
N stranger inthe city It is the most rare aud beautifal collection of PAINTINGS in this 
Go and see it by all means. 


OUPILL’& CO. respectfally Panny” A Patrons and the Pub- 
INGS.P foyir ghas cats se Sand 0 cusses vanely, © Seamer? pressate uring 
wey ot the Jatest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, swe ART GALLERY, 366 Broedway, N. ¥ 
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MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PICTURES. 


* THE LAST JUDGMENT,” 
“THE GRKAT DAY OF HIS WRATH,”’ m 
end “DHE PLAINS OF HEAVEN.” 
These sub ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Scripture Truth, that 
have ever been in this country, will be exhibited on aud after MONDAY, 20th instant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co, No, 353 Broadway. 
dmission 25 cents. 


{\8 EXHIBITION.-The Palmer Marbles.-THE INDIAN GIRL 
and eleven other pieces of Sculpture, at No. 548 Broadway. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 
P.M. 


Admittance 25 cents. 
ERD. RICHARDT’S GREAT NIAGARA GALLERY and Col- 
F ae of Scandinavian Paiutings, Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Open daily from 
10 A. 9M. tol0P. M. 


I LAU PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—All the 
yh hd bandsomely Comes, Water — — Oh a | ae Picture 
r #, O1l Pai " i t ow prices a stor 
Frareer, O11 Paintings, &c., may be obtained at very Pp W SCHAUS, 620 Broadway. 
REE EP FTES EAE I a - 


AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 








Admission, 25 cents. Season tickets, $1. 














LAtEA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houston 
street. Ybis new Thertre has been pronounced, by the unanimous voice of the public 
and the press, the most perfeetly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali- 
ties pertect, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house 

ADMISSION.—Drers Circle and Parquet‘e, 50 cts.; Balcony Seats, 75 cts.; Orchestra 
— ; Family Circle, 25 cts.; Private Boxes, $6 a $3. Box Office open from 8 till 4 
o'clock. 





W ALLAcK’s Mr. Anderson. 
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NW reeo’s GARDEN, .... 66... sce eee English Opera.---The Ravels,. 





ROF. HOWS’ COURSE OF READINGS, before Sentor Class 

of Columbia College. The fi/th and last reading will be given on TUESDAY EVENING. 

2 December, at HOPE CHAPKAL, at 34 past 7 o'clock. Subject—‘' Selections from the Poets of 

America,’ vin: trom Bryant, Longfellow. Percival, Halleck, Hoffman, Morris, Willis, Poe, Lo- 
well, Tuckerman, Holmes, Read, Stoddard, Clement C. Moors, Saxe. Tickeis fifty cents. 


G KORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
W WAY, aboveGrand Strat. Tickets 25cents 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 





} Proprietors 





Diep—At Newtown, L. I., on Sunday, the 14th inst., Rota Wuairroor, 
daughter of the late Chas. Whitfoot, Esq., of the Island of Barbadoes, aged 68 
years. 


CUE ALBION. 
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NEW 1856. 
A Few Days Later Intelligence. 

Au arrival at Philadelphia bas brought Liverpool news to the 3rd inst.; 
but being without any files of papers, we must content ourselves with a 
brief summary of leading news. The tidings are more rife with interest 
than they have been for some time past. 

lu the first place, the long-smothered insurrectionary feeling in Italy 
has found a vent—that is, if the island of Sicily may be considered as a 
portion of the Italian peninsula, which it is politically, if not geogra- 
phically. It appears that on the 22ad ult., the standard of revelt was 
raised in the seaport town of Cefalu, about fifty miles East of Palermo, 
and that disturbances bad simultaneously occurred at other points. The 
chances of the insurgents are not known, nor have we any account of 
actual collision with the troops sent to quell the rebellion. There is one 
peculiarity however in the local seat of this attempt, which must distin- 
guish it from any similar movement on the continent. The battle, if it come 
to fighting, must be fought out between King Bomba’s troops and his dis- 
affected subjects,forAustria cannot march her legions into Sicily,and would 
be prevented by one at least of the great maritime powers from embarking 
them for that destination, The affair may be settled before it assumes 
any maguitade—on the other hand, it may prove a second edition of 
1848 ; but we repeat that in the latter case, viewing the present temper 
of the Earopean powers, it is not probable that we sball hear of any 
foreign interference. Asfor the matter-of-course charge, already trumped- 
up in some of the New York papers, that Great Britain bas her greedy 
eye upon Sicily as another splendid naval station, we can take upon our- 
selves to contradict it flatly. Neither our government or our people en- 
tertain these acquisitive notions; and however in times past both one 
and the other may bave been deluded, they are pretty well agreed now 
that new possessions are not always gains. Gibraitar, Malta, and the 
fonian Islands, are quite as many of the Mediterranean strong-holds as we 
can conveniently or profitably manage.—In the meantime, rumour has it 
that several of the despotic Sovereigns, including the Czar and the Pope, 
are urging tha King of Naples to give way, and set his house in order. 

Words wax warm between Prussia and Switzerland. The latter has 
peremptorily refused to liberate the insurgents against the Federal au- 
thority, who sought by a coup-de-main to restore to the former the Pro- 
tectorate of Neuchatel. The refusal too is said to have been given in the 
teeth of Louis Napoleon’s counsel. Hereupon the King of Prussia with- 
draws his Ambassador from Berne, and uses threatening language in his 
opening speech, on the 29th ult., to the Prussian Chambers. The Can- 
tons nevertheless continue firm, though it is not improbable that policy 
may induce them to pardon the delinquents after trial, whom they could 
not with any regard to their own dignity release on a peremptory sum- 
mous. We invite attention to an exceedingly clever article on this sub- 
ject, from the London Times, which will be found in another place. 

A later East India mail informe us that the expedition to the Persian 
Gulf bad sailed from Bombay, the naval charge being taken by Rear Ad- 
tmiral Sir Henry Leeke, Superintendant of the Indian Navy. The number 
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still talked-of. The same, neither more or less, may be said of dissen- hinted, of the whole subject being made a pivot for party politics. We 


sions in our Cabinet. 


| trust that where the welfare of the Colony is so deeply concerned, there 


The death of Dr. Pusey is the last of the few scattered items of news | will be a forced abstinence on this point ; and that no bargains of any 
to which we deem it requisite to allude. Unintentionally on his own description between the Ministry and the Company will be tolerated by 
part, he founded a sect that bears his name, and kept for many yeare, 0 | the public and their guardians. Parliamentary discussion must be bene- 
to eay, a half-way house between the English Episcopal and the Roman | ficial, but Cabinet negotiations may be otherwise. Besidee, there are two 
Catholic Churches. The numbers unwittingly sent onwards, through bis | years yet to run, before the partial ex, ration of the charter gives a 


means, to their ultimate destination cannot perhaps be ascertained. At | 


natural opening for fiaal measures. The late public meeting at Toronto 


the time of his sudden death he was a Canon of Christ Church, and Regius wae opportune, but we hope there will be many more, before Canada 
Professor of Hebrew in the Unir ssity of Oxford. It may be expected | stands committed to any couree. 


that over his grave there will be grand debates among the sectariane. 
been sufferers by fire. In Moutreal, the fine English Cathedral Courch 
' was totally destroyed on the night of the 9th inst. In Quebec, or at least 





General Walker Again; Fillibusters in Trouble. 


Lee 
On Saturday last we left the affairs of the Nicaraguan Dictator in their 
But Fate had ordained that | 


accustomed state of obscurity and doubt. 
they were not so to continue. On that very day came rumours of a suc- 
cession of victories that he had gained. On the next there wasa rade 
awakening ; and his partisans here were sorely puzzled how to put a 
good face on the authentic intelligence that arrived. It was disastrous 
indeed for the General, showing that desperate courage and discipline fn 
action cannot always succeed, in the long run, agaiost overwhelming 
numbers, insufficient supplies, prostrating climate, and virulent disease. 
When to this it isadded that Walker’s tyrannical use of power has made 
every native of the country his enemy, and has even caused numerous 
desertions from his own ranks, it is not eurprising that fortune has gone 
against him, notwithstanding many gallant efforts on his part. 

The daily journals have laid before the public fall-accounts of all the 
events that bave happened lately ; and though not acted on a large scale, 
the miseries of war have been again most painfully exemplified. You 
have been shocked, we doubt not, at the record of Lurning towns and de- 
vastatec settlemente, of massacresin hot blood and in cold, of sick and 
wounded men probably murdered by exasperated Indians, and of womea 
and children sharing their fate. We will not repeat all this terrible story, 
nor presume to determine how much there is of righteous retribution in 
the losses and sufferings of the fillibusters. We will only chronicle in few 
words the actual position to which Walker and his followers are reduced, 
so far as was known at Grey Town, on the 4th inst. It seems scarcely 
credible then, but there is no reason to doubt the fact, that the modern 
Cortez, the reputed conqueror of all Central America, holds but a few 
miles of Nicaraguan territory, lying along the Transit route between the 
Lake of that name and the Pacific, and that the thousands of adventu- 
rers, Who have at various times during the past eighteen months joined 
his standard, have dwindled down to seven or eight hundred, one half of 
whom are actually besieged in Granada by a strong allied force of Costa 
Ricans, Guatemalans, and San Salvadoreans! It is generally conceded 
that, without great and speedy supplies of men, money, provisions, and 
the material of war, this remaant of a daring but reckless army must suc- 
cumb. Walker himself was cruising in a steamer up and down the Lake, 
cut off from communication with his beleaguered division, and intent 
upon the chance of re-inforcements. It is not the least of the mortifica- 
tions to which sympathisers here are subjected, that Walker's inefficiency 
as the conductor of a difficult enterprise iz acknowledged onal! hands. He 
is a dashing soldier, and that is all, having proved signally deficient in 
military skill, and in the thousand and one qualifications of a successful 
administrator. In capacity as an cfficer, Henningsen, who commands the 
fillibusters shut up in Granada, is vastly the superior of the would-be 
hero. Henningsen is in fact a man of rare talents, as will probably be 
seen when we are called upon to record the issue of the siege. 

Still, it must be owned, there ia a certain prestige yet hanging about 
this worthless, faithless, ruthless, luckless Walker; though it would be 
hard to say whether it be based on pity for his fallen star, or blind infa- 
tuation for his person, or an unwillingness, common to all men, to con- 
fews an error in judgment. Be thisas it may, the good city of New York 
has its handfal of celebrities—we mean notorieties— willing to parade 
before the public their zeal for “ the cause of Nicaragua,” as they call 
it, or in other words their sympathy for this poor specimen of a soldier 
of fortune. These gentlemen held a private meeting on Wednesday 
evening—duly reported, of course—preparatory to a public one to be 
held to-night, the object being to draw more foolish recruits from the me- 
tropolitan bar-rooms, and more reluctant dollars from any source what- 
ever—the latterthe more difficult operation. Strange, is it not? these 
ultra-republican gentlemen talk of ‘‘ American progress” being bound 
up in Walker’s success, when they know perfectly well that he has snap- 
ped his fingers in all their democratic faces, has avowed his preference 
for a pure military despotism, and has even sought to compass a close alli- 
ance with France and England against his very good friends hereabouts. 
It is true that when you regard the material of which this meeting was com- 
posed, you cease to wonder at the want of common sense or consistency that 
isapparent. Whatelse could you expect from Mr.Fabens, prime agent of the 
piratical bombardment of Grey Town, from Capt. Rynders of the inevitable 
presence, from Mr. Meagher of the irregular sword, or from a large steam- 
ship owner to whom a fillibustering freight is just as profitable as any 
other? How many, of the many Generals and Colonels figuring on this 
occasion, may volunteer to lay their bones in Nicaragua, it would be diffi- 
cult to guess ; but we do surmise that all the eloquence of the three dozen 
‘“ eminent speakers,” engaged to address the meeting at the Tabernacle 
to-night, will not raise much of the sinews of war, or disturb the equani- 
mity of the “ Foreign Despots,” to whom the advertisement alludes. 

At the commencement of these remarks we purposely avoided dwelling 
upon the incidents of the recent conflicts, current so generally through 
the prees. We should not however omit the one naval exploit of the 
campaign. On the 23rd of last month, off the harbour of San Juan del 
Sur, the Nicaraguan schooner Granada, of 90 tons, carrying two six- 
pounders and manned by twenty men, attacked the Costa Rican brig-of- 
war Eleventh of April, of 200 tons, armed with four nine-pounders and 
having a crew more than one hundred strong. After an action of nearly 
two hours, a shot entered the magazine of the brig which instantly ex- 
ploded. The victors, under command of Captain Fayssoux, showed great 
promptitude and humanity in rescuing about forty o stheir enemies. Their 
own loss was only two killed and three or four wounded. 

British North America. 

It is but a fortnight since we expressed our opinion that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s tenure of its vast territory is, or ought to be, the Cana- 
dian question of the day. At the same time we ventured to record our 
surprise, that the whole bearings of the question were nct frequently and 
fully and editorially discussed by our brethren of the Canadian press. 
The latter remark might have been withheld ; for since it was penned 
we have been well-nigh overwhelmed by an avalanche of able leaders on 
the subject. The whole history of the Company’s organization and pro- 
zress has been published, in not a few of the principal journals of the Pro- 
vince. 








Of the labours of some of them we shall presently avail our- | 


With most sincere regret we note that Montreal and Quebec have both 


at Point Levi, the Grand Trunk Railway Station met with a similar fate, 
& few nights since. 

Mr. W. A. Kirk, of the Quebec Mercury, announces the forthcoming 
of a weekly Military Gazette of Canada, in the establishment and suc- 


| cess of which we heartily wish him euccess. The importance of a strong, 


Well-drilled, well-appointed, well-officered Militia, in a country so politi- 
cally and geographically placed as Canada, cannot be over-rated ; and it 
is to this object, we presume, that the efforts of such an organ will be 
mainly directed. At the same time there are ecattered throughout the 
Province hundreds of military officers on haif-pay, to whom such 6 paper 
will be extremely acceptable. Mr. Kirk's familiarity with the detail of 
professional life will be an eminently useful addition to his well-known 
editorial qualifications —However, it nev er rains but it pours, and whilst 
this announcement bas come to us direct, we have noticed another of 
precisely similar purport, emanating from another quarter. The Canada 
Military Gazette is to be published in the City of Ottawa, under condact 
of Mejor Baily Turner, of the Royal Canadian Militia, to whose interests 
it is to be specially devoted. The world is very wide; but there may be 
too rauch of a good thing. 
The United States. 

In public affairs the week bas been atolerably quiet one, the hubbub 
that attended the counting of the Presidential Vote having in a 
measure subsided, without bringing in its train anything more serious 
than newepeper squabbles, There are no further signs yet of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s intended policy, nor has the personnel of his administration yet 
been communicated to the anxious public. The suggested revival of the 
Slave Trade has also escaped the being made another cheval de bataille 
between the North and the South, seeing that the South Carolina Legis- 
lature received the proposition with decided coolness, whilst the great 
Southern Convention held at Savannah and the House of Assembly at 
Washington alike manifested by immeuse mojorities their repugnance 
against disturbing the law as it stands. From several parts of the South 
we have beard also of contemplated slave insurrections; but we are 
truly glad to learn that in every fiastance discovery and suppression 
have been simultaneouz. 

The expected Treaty on Central American affairs has not yet been 
laid before the Senate, but is expected with considerable interest-—The 
Senate has passed a joint Resolution, authorising the Secretary of the 
Navy to have appropriate medals atruck, for presentation to Dr. Kane, 
his officers, and men. 

Mr. Collins is before Congress, with a petition that the public will take 
his mail-steamers off his hands, since they cannot be run profitably at the 
old rate of compensation. With the merits of the case we have nothing 
to do, nor do we care to enter into it. We only beg to protest once more 
against all the nonsense spoken and written about the British govern-. 
ment designing to run the American steamers off the route. This is all 
sheer fudge. We believe the Post Office department in Great Britain to 
be kept entirely aloof from politics or policy, beyond that which lies ia 
letter-bags : and as the Cunard steamers were at firat subsidized without 
regard to possible American competitors, so will they continue to be, just 
as long as the arrangement conduces to the public service. There are 
national differences enough. without making every paltry matter a grand 
occasion for strife. 


The Albion Society of Philadelphia. 

It gives us pleasure to observe in the local prints that the above-named 
loyal association held its first annivereary on Saturday last, in a right 
joyous and satisfactory manner, its President, Joseph Wellsford, Esquire, 
being chairman of the basquet. It may be remembered that this new 
league for the relief of destitute Englishmen, and the maintenance of 
English sentiment, branched-off from the St. George’s Society of Phila- 
delphia under circumstances heretofore discussed in these columns, but 
to which it would be ungracious now torevert. Weare further glad to 
see that the President of the last-named was one of the guests, together 
with his brethren of the St. Andrew’s and St. David’s. May the elder 
and the younger Institutions be rivals in good deeds and the cultivation 
of endearing and enduring recollections of the mother country. 





: Another Difficulty Settled. 

Rumours from several quarters concur in stating that the difficulty be- 
tween the Mexican Government and our own has been in some manner 
pa'ched-up. The particulars of the arrangement have not reached us; 
nor do we desire that all the ins and outs of a question that has two sides 
should be dragged forth and discussed by the press.—As for the revolu- 
tionary movements reported from week to week, it is impossible to grap- 
ple with them. There is no reason, that we can see at present, for expect- 
ing anything bat the chronic confusion to which Mexico is apparently 
destined. 


A Place Found for One of the Dismissed Consuls. 

Mr. George B. Mathew, recently H. B. M.’s Concul at Philadelphia, was 
very fortunate when he incurred the odium of tue local District Attorney 
and underwent the persecutions of the Attoraey General of the United 
States. If President Pierce and his Cabinet had but been contented—as 
many of their best friends said they ought to have been—with the dismis- 
sal of Mr. Crampton, it is doubtful whetler we should now have to congra- 
tulate Mr. Mathew upon his newly-aanounced official promotion. He is 
nominated Consul-General at Odessa. The post is of higher grade than 
the one which he was forced to quit, and under the present aspect of our 
relations with Russia it may become of political importance. 

We do not yet hear of the other vacancies being filled ; but whilst we 
know that the applicants are innumerable, we should greatly rejoice to 
find the predictions of a Montreal contemporary fulfilled, who states that 
the Consulate at this port is destined for *‘r, Whitman, a Nova Scotian 
by birth and a resident of this city. There would be a special appropri- 
ateness in selecting a British North American candidate, to All the vacant 
office—always provided that we do not greet our esteemed ex-Consul, 
Mr. Barclay, on bis re-installment, which is by no means an improbable 
event. 


a 





of ‘ighting men is now set down at six thousand, conveyed in twenty-six 
Sailing aud half-a-dozen steam transporis. The vessels of war are not 
enumerated in the only account that has reached us.—The fall or the fate 
of Herat stili puzzles mankiod at large. Nobody yet knows in whose 
keeping is the mysterious city. 

Weare weary of reports about a new Conference, 


selves, when we can digest so much matter; and even if our brethren | 
have gone indeed from one extreme to the other, the result will be bene- 
ficial. The public mind requires to be familiarised with facta in the first | 


instance; and then time will be requisite for shaping out such course of for our annual presentation plate, distinctive in its nationality and there- 


action as a knowledge of the facts may suggest. The only reason which, | fore acceptable to our British and Colonial subscribers, and at the same 
in our judgment, renders immediate steps necessary, is the danger, already | time of such general interest as to be congenial to the tastes of the many 


NEW “ALBION” PRINT, FOR 1857; 
Portrait of Florence Nightingale. 
It has become iacreasingly difficult, year by year, to select a subject 


It is nevertheless 
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liberal-minded Americans, who are among the oldest and steadiest sup- | “ Perilous Descent of a Balloon.’——Notice is given in the Toronto 
porters of this journal. For the coming season, it may not be inappro- | Glove of the 26th alt. that an application will be made at the ensuing 

riate to eay, that the fortune of war bas favoured us; for. if the gentie | session of Parliament for a charter authorizing a company to construct 
ady above-named be berself oue of the daughters of Albion, and achieved | a railroad from the shores of Lake Superior into the valley of the Assi- 
her honest fame by ministering to the sufferings aod wants of Albion's | Diboine, and with a view of ultimately extending the same to the shores 
sons, it is no less true that her name and ber fame are loviogly greeted | of the Pacific. A similar project was urged upon the notice of the Cana- 
wherever the Eaglish tengue isspoken. At a period when the deeds of | dian public in 1851 by the same party, Allen McDonnell, Esq.——Dr. 
our soldiers and the policy of our Government were sharply criticised | Lopez, the first Governor of the province of Buenos Ayres after Rosas, 











by many writers on this Continent. there was no grudge or stint in the | died on the 12th of October——The Bristol Mirror states that the go- 
eulogies heaped upon Florence Nightingale. 


December 20 








staff of Teachers, it offered an education not to be surpassed, perhaps, on 
this continent ; but that it was sorrowful, hewever, to be obliged to con- 
fess that the means at the disposal of the Governors were so inadequate 
that they could neither afford to pay their Professors as they richly de- 
served to be paid, nor endow one or two important chairs which at pre- 
sent were held in commendam with others, nor yet to make additions 
(much needed) both to the Library and Museum. Mr. Jastice Day wound 
up by expressing the confident hope that the people of Montreal would 
rally round the College that day, and show by their liberality that they 





by the appearance of such a vision amidst the revolting actualities of 
® campaign. Womanhood was proud to bail in herasister. It was ac- 
knowledged far and wide, that she did honour to the land of her birth and 
breeding. 


In the above terme we recently announced the choice of a subject, add- 
ing a promise that some deecription should ensue. The engraving being 
now complete, we proceed to fulfil our word, craving permission, however, 
to describe very briefly what it is not, ere we enter upon what itis. It 
does not, then, represent Florence Nightingale in the act of administering 
euccour to the sick and wounded ; for though her heroism of character 
was manifested in such deeds of grace and mercy, that practical view 
of the eubject would not be congenial to Art. Mr. Wandesforde there- 
fore—whoee name is familiar to our eubscribers—bas given Florence 
Nightingale (as he gave Mary Queen of Scots) a local habitation insepa- 
rably associated with her name, but has not painted her as actively en- 
gaged therein. He bas not grouped together the maimed and the suf- 
fering, for they are not agreeable companions on the walls of a parlour. 
Nor has be exactly delineated the Hospital of Scutari, a singalarly un- 
picturesque building. Close to it, however, and between it and the Bos- 
phorus, stands an arched ruin of elder times, under whose pleasant shade 
the ministress of good may be supposed to have retired, for the purpose of 
communing with the book she holds in her hand. The figure is fall- 
length and eeated. The back-ground is a view of Constantinople, the 
fairest city of the earth ; and all the accessories are in harmony with the 
quiet of the scene and the placid expression on the lady’s face. For the 
likeness, Mr. Wandesforde is indebted to the only portrait published in 
England, which bas by the way been pronounced a good one, by those 
who are personally acquainted with Florence Nightingale. 

The plate is of the same size as the Mary Queen of Scots above-men- 
tioned, and bas beep exceedingly well engraved, entirely in line, by Mr. 
W. Wellstood, of this city. We sincerely trast that it will prove accept- 
able to our numerous ard friendly subscribers. 





SAusic and Drama, 


Have our musical and dramatic critics quarrelled and fought over the vocal 
accomplishments of Miss Louisa Pyne, or the histrionic charms of Miss Polly 
Marshall? Have they fought  /’outrance like the cats of Kilkenny? We don’t 
know ; but we do know, and greatiy regret, that their contributions have 
failed to come to hand ; that the return of the Pyne aud Harvison troupe to 
Niblo’s is uncelebrated ; that the new Opera of the “ Valley of Andorre,” 
sung by them, is uncriticised ; that a splendid amateur Concert in the Fifth 
Avenue is unnoticed ; that the re-appearance of the immortal Captain Cuttle at 
Burton’s is unhailed ; that the return of the “Old Comedies” to the boards at 
Wallack’s draws forth no greeting ; aud that the Town is left in ignorance 
how Miss Laura Keene lives and dies as Camille. To be serious: 
scripts are non est, and we are consequently non-plussed. 


the mant- 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Dake of Atholl bas formally contradicted the current report that 
the Duchess had become a Roman Catholic. His Grace takes the usual 
course, a letter to the Times ——One of the earliest measures which the 
Government intends to submit to the consideration of Parliament, in the 
epproaching session, will be a bill to render criminal the fraudulent ap- 
propriation ef trust property : a most desirable move. The telegraph 
operator of Vera Cruz, on the arrival of the bark Pegasus, on the Ist of 
October, telegraphed to the city of Mexico the a#touuding. intelligence of 





Humanity was flattered 


vernment intend to obtain in the next session of parliament a large | would not willingly let the lamp of science die out amongst them. The 
| amount of money, for the purpose of putting the commercial harbours of | following announcement which he made was rapturously applauded by 


the country in a state of defence. It has already been officially notified | 
| that Swansea will be fortified, and in all probability the port of Bristol, | 
though rather out of the way of an enemy’s cruisers, will be provided | 
with a battery of two.——It is fully believed that Sir Alexander Cockburn 
will be called to the Upper House by the title of Baron Langton.—— 
One of the most important reforms in Russia is the abolition of the mili- 
tary colonies. According to a correspondent of the Gazette de Cologne 
the Russian military colonist was a slave, who rose, worked, ate, prayed, 
and retired to rest atthe sound of the trumpet or drum.——A smart 
shock of earthquake was felt at Kingston, Jamaica, on the morning of the 
14th ult——From Trinidad, we earn that Rear-Admiral Elliott has 
taken bis departure from the government, and Colonel Brooke, the com- 
mander of the forces, has been sworn in as acting Governor.——Lola 
Montes has arrived here from California.a——The Swiss canton of Neu- 
chatel is wholly innocent of the cheeses which bear that name. They 
come from Neuchatel, in Normandy, a small town, in the neighbourhood 
of which they are made.——Mr. Russell, the Times’ Crimean correspon- 
dent, is at Constantinople, on his way home.—Emile de Girardin 
has sold his forty of the seventy-two shares of La Presse to M. 
Millaud, a wealthy banker, for 825,000 francs, or £165,000.—— 
The Turin correspondent of the London Times speaks of the recent 
evacuation by the Austrians of two or three small towns in the Legations 
as a dramatic deception. The aggregate of Austrian troops has suffered 
no diminution. We hinted such a thing editorially, some weeks ago.—— 
The report of the Trust and Loan Company of Upper Canada, issued 
preparatory to their meeting on the 2nd of December, states the profits for 
the half-year ending the 30ih of September at £9984. A dividend at the | 
rate of 7} per cent. per annum (jess income tax) is recommended.— | 
A German gentleman, who travelled with Bayard Taylor in the East, 

bas, in token of friendship and esteem, presented him with a residence and 

all fitting accessories, forming part of his own estate on the Rhine,—— 

The Paris papers represent Rachel’s hotel, which was to be sold recently, 

as being small and inconvenient, expensively furnished, and containing 

a few choice works of art and vertu, but not answering public expecta- | 
tion as regards taste.——The Cunard steamers are authorised to commvt- | 
nicate with the Submerine Telegrap2 Company, off Cape Race on the , 
outward, and off Queenstown on the homeward voyage: provided that | 
there be no delay, no change of course, no responsibility to ship or go- | 
verement, and security against monopolising the communication ——T be | 
Swiss Federal army amounts to 162,000 men, of whom 3,000 are cavalry, | 
12,000 riflemen, 2,000 engineers, and 14,000 artillery. The Swiss put on 

a bold front against Prussia. ——The mystery of the dead body found at | 
Rouse’s Point has been solved. It had been bought for dissecting pur- | 
poses by a young medical student; but the friends of the deceased had 
traced and claim the corpse. There was no murder, and tbe full parti- 

culars are not worth giving ——We learn from the Toronto Colonist that 

“ Mr. Bidder, who bas been superintending the opening of the Grand 

Trunk Railway, bas just left Montreal for England, with the view of mak- | 
ing arrangements for a through ticket system from every shipping port 
of importance in Europe to any part of North America.’ We hope this | 
wiil be a death blow to the * ruoners.”——Thbe London Dai/y Vews | 
animadverts on the military skill displayed in all the splendid street im- | 
provements in Paris. The city now offers few chances ot a barricade war- | 
fare. So much for foresight ; but when the time comes, who shail answer | 
for the army: quis custodiet ipsos custodes’'——Tbe Lady Stafford, | 
whose death at Costessy Hall, Norfolk, was recorded in last week’s 
Albion, was ove of the three daughters of Richard Caton, of Baltimore, | 
who married Englich peers, the others being the late dowager marchion- | 
ess of Wellesley, and the duchess of Leeds. They were granddaughters 

of Charles Carroll of Carrollton.——There was a cessation of Royal hos- | 
pitalities, consequent on the death of the Prince of Leiningen: it is. 
not her Majesty’s intention to receive company at Windsor Castle until | 
Christmas. The Court was to retire to Osborne early in December, re- 
turning to the Castle for the Christmas festivities on Tuesday next.—— | 
A bridge of a somewhat novel construction is now being made in England | 
for the East India Railway. It is intended to cross one of the tribu- | 
taries of the Ganges, and when completed will be nearly a mile in length. | 








the failure of the Bank of Eagland. He fancied that the Royal British 
Bank could be no other than the great national banking institution. —— 
The N. Y. Daily Times denounces the scheme for a subsidized line of 
Vanderbilt steamers to Europe, the pay of which is to be dependent on their 
beating the Collins and Cunard ships. This is held to be a dangerous pre- 
mium on racing,———The marriage of Colonel Biddulph, Master of tbe 
Royal Household, with the Hon. Mary Seymour (late one of the Queen’s 
Maids of Honour), is announced.——It is stated that the Rothschilds bus 
entered into a contract with the Bank of France to supply it with 280,- 
000,000f, (£11,200,000) in specie, in monthly payments in the course of 
next year.——Among the vessels chartered at Bombay for transport ser- 
vice to the Persian Galf are two American ships, the Game Cock and 
the Commodore Perry.——T he Ear] of Ellesmere hag, we regret io learn, 
been confined to his room at Bridgewater House, by very severe illness, 
—— Der Beobuchter is the name of a new German newspaper, published 
in Toronto. It is issued weekly, and looks well.——Mr. Spencer Pon- 


There will be 29 piers, and the span from pier to pier will be one} 
hundred and sixty feet, being about twenty six feet more than the span | 
of the arches of the High Level bridge at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—— 

In the list of the new Bishop of London’s chaplains, we find, the Rev. Ar- 

thur Penrhyn Stanley, M A., Canon of Canterbury, Examining Chaplain; | 
and the Rev. W. Kaigbt, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College. Oxford, Sec- | 
retary to the Church Missionary Society ———Dr. Kane arrived from | 
Southampton at St. Thomas, on the 2ad inst., and was to proceed in a 

fortnight to Havana. We regret to learn that his health was not im- | 
proved.—Mr. Collins bas memorialised Congress to terminate the con- | 
tract for carrying the mail in his steamers, and also asking Congress to | 
purchase the ships, as it is impossible, at the rate of compensation pro- | 
posed, to continue the line. The steam passenger trade, like any other, | 
may be overdone.—— Mr. Chester Jennings, once the popular landlord of | 
the City Hotel, well-known to old St. George’s men, died in this city, on | 
Wednesday.——An army of tigers has invaded a district of the Narbud- | 





sonby, who accompanied ‘Lord Clarendon in the capacity of Private Se- 
cretary to the Conferences of Paris,is appointed to the vacancy created | 
at the Board of Inland Revenue, by the promotion of Mr. Herries. Mr. | 
Ponsonby was previously Private Secretary to Lord Palmerston | 
during the time that he keld the seals of the Foreign Office The West | 
Flamboro,’ C. W., Municipal Council has made an appropriation of their | 
portion of the Clergy Reserve Fund as a lasting endowment for the Com- 
mon Schools of that Township.——T he Marquis de Turgot, Mr. Soule’s old | 
opponent, bas returned from Paris to Madrid, to resume bis functions as | 
Ambassador of the Emperor of the French.—~—The Hon. J. S. Macdon- | 
ald has left Cornwall for Montreal, on his way goutb, in bad health. “It | 
is hisintention,” says the Freeholder,’ to visit Cuba, and should bis | 
strength admit of it, Chili and Peru——The New Solicitor-General, the | 
Right Hoo. James Archibald Stuart Wortley, is third son of the first Baron | 
Wharncliffe.——The octogenarian Radetzky, the terror of the Liberals | 
in Lombardy, has at last obtained permission to retire from command of | 
the Austrian forces in Italy, He is to be cucceeded by tbe Archduke | 
Max, the destined husband cf Princess Charlotte of Belgium, with the 
rank and attributes of Lombardo-Venetian vice-royalty——The Mon- 
treal Curling Club appears to flourish, We read of their having a match | 
on the ice, the other day, between married men and bachelore, in which | 
the former, very properly, were victors, A pleasant dinner wound up the | 
roceedings.——The eldest daughter of Baron and Baroness Rothschild, | 
s shortly to be married to Baron Alphonse Rothschild, eon of Baron | 
Chas, Rothschild, of Paris. The family is fast deteriorating by these in- | 
termarriages.—— Eighty-six Peruvian Lamas have beeu imported for the | 
Cuban authorities by M. Rohen, a French naturalist. A considerable re- | 
ward bad been offered to the first person who should succeed in intro- 
duciog theee useful animals into the island, where they are designed for 
beasts of burthen.—An indictment will be preferred at the next Old’ 
Bailey sessions against the directors of the London Gas Company, for 
pelluting the River Thames, by permitting great quantities of filthy, | 
noxious, uowholesome, and deleterious liquid matters to flow into’ 
the river, from their gasworks at Vauxhal!, to the common 
Duisance and injury of ber Majesty’s subjects ——Cardinal Wise- 
man has been lecturing in London on “The Four Last Popes.”—— 
The estate of health of Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., the eminent 
engineer, has been for some time so precarious as to render it doubt- | 
fal whether he can remain in England.——-The Paris correspondent of 
the Morning Post says: ‘“ The language employed in certaia diploma- 
tic circles in Paris leads us to conclude that there exists a strong desire 
just now to see Lord Palmerston out of office. The foreign policy of our 
Government under the present Premier’s inspiration is too English, too 
liberal, too unbending, and not sufficiently easy of deception.” ——Mr. 
Peter Rolt has intimated his intention of resigning his seat for Green- 
wich. His reason for this step iz, that having purchased Mr. Mare’e ship- 
building yard at Blackwall, he may in course of business undertake con- 
tracts with the Government.——-A bronze statue, twelve feet bigh, in 
memory of Genera! Sir Charles J. Napier, has beea unveiled in Trafalgar 
Square, Londun. The pedestal bears the following inscription: * Charles 
James Napier, General, born MDCCLXXXII ; died MDCCCLIII. Erected 
by public subscription from all classes, civil and military, the most ou- 
merous subscribers being private soldiers.’’—— Lady Crinoline fell from 
her bore the other day at Brighton, but fortunately received no injury. 
However, some wicked wag wrote a long account of the accident, and 
sent it the next dey to all the local papers with (he malicious heading. 





| raised : the result of the examination to which the others have been sub- 


| Mediterranean during the winter months.——Verdi is writing an opera 


dah Territory, driven away its occupiers and taken forcible possession. 
The Governor-General of India is setting on foot a volunteer expedition | 
against this new enemy. It will be an immensely popular one-———Daur- 
ing a terrific storm raging in the neighbourhood of Niagara Falla, early | 
in the week, fears were entertained fir the safety of tbe Suspension | 
Bridge. It escaped unhurt. Not so the old Pagoda on the highest point | 
of the battle ground, at Lundy’s Lane. It has been blown down.——-A 
verdict of $25,000 has been obtained, in the court of Stark county, Ohio, 
by E. Reynolds, against W. H. Greer, for slander. The slanderous words 
consisted in reporting, contrary to the facts, that the plaintiff had failed, 
and made an assignment.——Major Ben Poore, of apple barrow notoriety, 
bas been lecturing here on his European travels, for the benefit of the 
Ladies Five Points Mission School——Thalberg, assisted by Mademoi- 
selle D’Angri and Madame Wilhorst, gave a free concert on Saturday 
last, to 2,000 school children, in the Walnut street theatre, Philadelpbia. 
The ecene was beautiful, and the enthusiasm unbounded.——Of all the 
70 vessels that were scuttled or sunk in the harbor of Sebastopol there 
have been only one steamer, the Chersonese, and a few transports, 


jected by the divers, show them not to be worth much expense being be- 
stowed upon them.-——The lecture season has opened unprofitably in 
New York. Perbapsthe Lecturers are careless ; and perbaps the public 
is capricious. —— Some of the musical papers of the Continent state that 
a divorced wife of Omar Pasha, being in great distress, is about to travel 
through Europe, giving concerts. The lady is said to be an excellent 
pianist, and ie Hungarian by birth ——Lord Londetborough has pur- 
chased a castle and demesne in a beautiful situation near the harbour of 
Cannes, in the south of France, for the advantage of yachting in the 


for the Fenice of Venice: its title is Simone Boccanegra, aud the sub- 
j-ct is taken from the history of the Doges. 





MONTREAL, AND McGILL COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion,” 


Dear Mr. Editor,—I bave no doubt but you and a goodly number of 
your readers, whilom citizens of Montreal but now residents in the Uni- 
ted States, will have read with the greatest delight the account which 
our city papers gave this week of the large and influential meeting to de- 
vise measures for assisting McGill College. The Institution bas long been 
in a very depressed state, and the conviction bas been gradually deepen- 
ing on the minds of our leading members of society, that it was not credi- 
table to us as a community that, while so many evidences surround us 
on every side of the great material prosperity of the city, nothing ¢om- 
paratively should be done to advance tbe interests of Literature and 
Science. This epeedily ripened into action, and a meeting was held on 
Saturday last, which, for the numbers present, the perfect unanimity that 
prevailed, and the spirit-etirring character of the addresses, has never 
been excelled here. 

The Hon. P. McGill oceupied the Chair. He explained at some length 
the object which bad brought them together ; and was followed in a most 
eloquent and convincing speech by the Hon. Mr. Justice Day, President 
of the College. His Honour briefly glanced at the numerous difficulties 
through which the Institution had passed so far in safety; and stated 


| cial orders having been given from the 





that, with its new and very liberal charter and its remarkably efficient 


the meeting : 


He held in his hand a memorandum which informed him that a chair of 
English literature in the University had been endowed with three hundred 
pounds per annum, equal to a capital of £5,000 ; that means had been taken 
to ensure that, so long as the College existed, the Molson chair of English 
Literature should exist in it. [Loud applause.] He had received an intima- 
tion that morning from Mr. William Molson that, conjointly with his two bro- 
thers, he had determined to make that liberal gift. It was not only the gift 
itself which was deserving of commendation, but the manner and time of 
making it enbanced its value ; and it served to show the gratifying fact, that 
the spirit of enlightened liberality was as active in Montreal as it ever was 
here or in ane other city. It was by such acts as these that men who had 
won wealth showed they knew how to use it, and were enabled to extract 
from it the greatest possible enjoyment. Such acts take from wealth and 
from the pursuits in which it is acquired all their sordid character, and class 
the business pursuits among the highest and best of life, giving as they do 
with wealth the godlike power of doing good. [Loud cheers.] 

The Hon. John Molson rose to move the first resolution amid loud applanse. 
He was evidently much affected, and his utterance was at times impeded by his 
emotions. He said he was not a speaker, and therefore would not attempt to 
say much ; but he felt deeply interested in the success of the University, and 
it afforded him great pleasure to come forward to its assistance. Had his late 
father been now alive, he knew it would have afforded him the greatest plea- 
sure to have lent the institution a helping hand. When the first attempts 
were made to start the institution, the difficulties which surrounded its friends 
had given his father much regret, for his heart and soul were engaged in the 
work. He saw here the prospect of doing the greatest possible good to the 
community. His two brothers and himself, as that father’s only sons, were 
much gratified at this opportunity of showing their desire in this city, where 
they bad been born and spent their lives and made their money, to use it in 
assisting works like this. He hoped the results ef this effort would equal the 
expectations of those who set it on foot, and so make Montreal intellectually— 
what she was already commercially—the foremost city of Canada. They had 
seen much lately to prove that the energies of her citizens were expanding and 
keeping up with the spirit of the times. He hoped that amid all this material 
prosperity, literature would not be neglected. He concluded by moving the 
first resolution. 

Mr Ira Gould, Mr. J. G. Mackenzie, Mr. Dewitt, M. P. P., and other 
speakers, all warmly advocated the cause of the College, and showed 
their sincerity by the munificence of their contributions. About £9,000 
were subscribed in the room, and a Committee of Collectors are now 
going through the city. Various rumours are afloat of combinations 
among a few gentlemen to endow more liberally the chairs now existing, 
or to establish ethers. From the spirit with which the pian has been 
opened, I should not be surprised to see £20,000 collected in the city and 
trom old Montrealers io the United States and Britain, The two latter clas- 
ses cannot be expected to do so much for the College asthose resident on 
the spot, yet they can show their good will by contributing what they may 
consider proper, and | do not despair of seeing several subscriptions from 
New York, Boston, and many Western cities. 

A few weeks oaly have elap2ed since our great Railway Jubilee. Mon- 
treal was then twitted not only by strangers but by some of her own citi- 
zens, that while ready enough to raise £6000 or £7,000 for gorgeous 
dieplays, such as processious, dinaere. and balls, they would not part 
with a creatzer to forward the intellectual progress of the city. The 
best reply to this is the list I aunex of subscriptions to McGill College, 
80 far as ascertained. 

Messrs J. W. and F. Molson, £5,000; J. G. Mackenzie and J. Frothingham, 
each £590 ; W. B. Lambe and I. Gould each £300 ; H.Thomas, J.Redpath, J.Mac 
Dougall, J. Mitchell, and Jas. Torrance, each £250 ; H. Stephens, £200 ; Hon. 
P. McGill, P. Redpath, H. Chapman, T. B. Anderson, and J. J. Day each £150; 
and about £1,000 further. 

Montreal. Dec. 10, 1856. A MONTREALER. 

To the above list forwarded by our correspondent, we may addthe following , 
extracted from the Montreal papers. Hon. J. Ferrier and Sir G. Simpson, each 
£250; J. B. Greinshields, £300 ; T. M. Taylor, J. McKay, A. Heward, D. L. 
Mac Dougall, J. Rose, C. Alexander, M. E. David, J. Birk, and W. Carter, 
each £150 ; previous subscriptions £3850 ; making a total of £11,009. 





Appointments. 


The Lord Lieuteriant bas appointed Lord Fermoy to be Lieutenant-General 
and Custos Rotvlorum for Cork city and county.—Edward King Tennison, 
Esq., haviag resigned the office of Lieutenant-General and Custos Rotuloram 
for the county of Leitrim, the Earl of Granard has been appointed in his stead. 


Arup. 

It is said that in future no Easiga will be allowed to join a regiment 
without being proficient in military drill, even to the use of the Minié 
rifle.—Orders baviog been issued trom the Horse-Guards for a considera- 
ble augmentation to be made in the strength of the corps of Royal Ena- 
giueers, by the formation of several additional companies. It is under- 
stood that this corps will be increased to 5,000 man.—The death of 
Lieut-Gen. Alex. Thomson, C.B., renders another coloneicy vacant, that 
of the 74th Higblanders, General Thomson entered the service ia 1803, 
and accompanied the 74(b throughout the greater portion of the Penissu- 
lar war. He was at Busaco, the retreat to Torres Vedras, Fuentes de 
Onoor (wounded), Cuidad Rodrigo, for which he was made a brevet-major. 
At Badajoz he was also wounded while leading one of the storming par- 
ties of 300 men. He also shared ia the victories of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
St. Sebastian, Nivelle, Orthes, and various skirmisbes.-There is a ramour 
in Loudon to the effect that four oew field-marehals are about to be crea- 
ted, namely, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Seaton, Lord Gough, and Earl 
Cathcart. The present holders of that rank are, the King of the Bel- 
gians, Prince Albert, Viscount Combermere, and tbe Earl of Strafford.— 
A detachment consisting of two companies of the Third West India regi- 
ment, under the command of Major Palmer, bad embarked for Belize, 
from Kingston, Jamaica. 

War Department, Nov. 28.—16th Light Drags: T Duffield, Gent, to be Cor 
b-p, in suecession to Lt Williams, who has ret. Scots Fasilier Gds: Lt and 
Capt, and Bvt-Maj Neville, to be Capt and Lieut-Col b-p, v Lushington, C B, 
who ret; Ens and Lieut Stewart to be Lt and Capt b-p; H H Denne Stracey, 
Gent, to be Ens and Lt. 14th Ft: Ens Watson perm to resign comm. 16th: 
Ens Healy to be Lieut w-p, v Moyle, dec. 32d: Quartm Giddings to be Paym, 
v Garforth, dec. 49th: Capt Hopkins, fm h-p 49th, to be Capt, v Maitland, dec. 
70th: Assist-Sur Watts fm 94th, to be Assist-Sur, v Grant,dec. 86th: Ens Con- 
ran, {m 50th, to be Lt b-p, v Lepper, prom; Assist-Surg Barry, fm Staff, to be 
Assist Sur, v Fitzgerald, appoint to 94th. Ssth: Lt Michell perm to res com; 
Assist Sur Meade, fm Staff, to be Assist-Sur, v Harris, res. 94th: Assist-Sur 
Fitzgerald, fm 68th, to be Assist-Sur, v Watts, app to 70th. Ist W I Regt: Ens 
Barron to be Lt w-p,v Callanan, dec; Ens Samson to be Lt w-p, v Barron, 
whose prom, on 31st, cancelled. 2d: Lt Lye perm to ret by sale of com. Gold 
Coast Corps: Lt Duke to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Bird, prom; Ens Gatehouse to 
“i Srarr.—Deputy losp-Gen of Hospitals Mac Andrew, M D, to be 
Insp-Gen, v Dawson, placed on h-p. Assist-Sur Davidson, M D, Super Ist Drag 
Gds, to be Assist-Sur to Forces, v Barry, app to 86th Ft. 


Navy. 


é ; ; 3pa.—Spe- 
Currrorp’s New Metuov or Lowerine Suirs’ Boats at S4.—=P% 
Admiralty to test this invention 
| adoption in the service, the 
ordon, was recently sent from 








severely at sea, with che ad to = _e- 
Bulldog, paddie-wheel steamer, Commr. G ‘ 
Porteous to Plymouth for that purpose. The heavy eee met 
aft, manned on one cccasion with fifteen men, and two of 4 Pile ibe 
officers, was repeatedly !owered with perfect ease << wae ee A walle the 
steamer was going at all speeds up to ten knots. rer f - Bap ll 
fectly satisfactory, though all doubted at first pod ee A = ing 
being done, especially as the boat was buug imme ia wa . +9 > ” 

dle-wheel, and lowered by one of the boat's crew in the boat.— - — 
paper.—We sincerely trust that this ‘av surable report is not exaggerated. 


on, from the North American and 
—We bave files from Bermuda to 
arrived from Halifax in the 
Ske bas been very healthy, 
kept in a high state of order 


The corvette Vestal, Capt. Thomp* 
W. I. station bas arrived at Spitheac- +4 
the 2d iost. Rear Admiral yonemene e 
Boscawen, 70. The Vile, 91, bey atill there. 
during the prevalence of fever, [4V!0g Seen 
and cleanliness. = 

; -: F A Close to Trident—Lients: C Lindsey and 
»pOINTMENTS.—Commr: F A Close to Trident.—Lien { ‘ i 
J rr S Clarke ‘to Indus; C O'D Allingham to Trident.— Paymasters : AG 
Thomas to Trident; C W Eales to Indus. 
Promotion.—Lieut F H Stanfell to be Commander on reservs d list 
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| culties certainly do stare one in the face; and even our accomplished 
Ne Books. | tactician cannot get overthem. Admitted frankly by him, they put 
Tus Court oF Naroteon; on, Sociery unpen THe First Emrike. | tho whole case into a nutshell. The notion that Lord Palmerston was 
By Frank B. Goodrich New York. Derby & Jackson.—Time was— | o1a4 to + get rid of” his employé, because he regretted having engaged 
and not very long ago—that the season of gifts was ushered in by a large | him and was disappointed at the result, ie too fimey for testing. If Mr. 
mportation of French and English illustrated works, At that period. | Wir owned been poseessed of state secrets, and his head could have been 
wenty-five cents was the common price for republications of esteemed cut off—who knows what that terrible Foreign Office might have re- 
books ; and the American publisher who had announced a home-made | quested of Sardinia? But to give him cause for making an appeal to his 
Christmas present, at fifty times that cost, would have been set down as | 0) countrymen, and to irritate him into a betrayal of bis connection 
well-nigh crazy. But how mutable are all things! Paternoster Row is ‘with our government, was not a lifely course to come from Downing 
now famed for the cheapness of ite wares ; and Nassau Street, New York, | Street, where bis pay bad been inexplicably liberal. We suspect the 
launches out a volume, of which Joha Murray or the Longmans might | 4) truth to be that Lord Palmerston declined to interfere on behalf of 
be proud. The old world rivals the new in cheap literature ; whilst the | yi. Witotnot that he sought to injure him—and that very few Cabinet 
latter competes with the former in all the luxury of embellishment and | Oo) noijs were held on bis treatment. The points that specially concern 
decoration. Both are good in their way; and though just now We are | wr Consul Brown we cannot argue ; but on these even Mr. Marcy now tells 
only called upon to review a particular cisatlantic novelty, we take occa- | 4p, persecuted gentleman that he haen’t a leg to stand upon. The fact is 
sion to hail the improving taste on each side of the big pond, which finds, | 4. Wixogr can’t get up a care eufficiently strong for any one to uphold: 
in such charming works as this before us, fitting tokens and acceptable | Noy even y Parliamentary opponent of Lord Palmerston would undertake 
presente. it, though we all know how the Opposition is ever on the watch for weak 
But we must not pause on the thresh-hold of this superb qaarto, whose | isints in the Ministerial armour. Decidedly Mr. Wikoff did the wieest thing 
exquisite binding of Turkey leather is in perfect keeping with the good | nat could be done, in making two books out of his material. The pub- 
things withio. The author, Mr. Goodrich, a son of the gentleman honoar- | }i, oan pe highly entertained, though it cannot be moved to sympathy. 
ably known as “ Peter Parley,” has himeelf earned his literary honours | what we ask in concluding this branch of our investigation—has become 
by several years’ correspondence from Paris with the Daily Times, of | ofthe threatened libel suits against the London Daily WVews and the Al- 
this city. Dick Tinto—that was his nom de plume—was deservedly cited bany Evening Journal ? 
as a very piquant eketcher of modern life in that lively capital. Whathe; yoo. pardon, geutle reader, for thus hurrying you to the dénouement, 
has now written shows that he is no leas happy in dealing with the social before we bad brought the hero thitber. Let us go back a little, and tell 
features of a past age. Not merely do we derive from his ‘‘ Court of Na- you that the story of Mr. Wikoff’s engagement by the Foreign Office, and 
poleon” brief and readable memoirs of the most celebrated female con* | brief connection with it, is piquant to the highest degree. He narrates 
temporaries of the great Emperor ; we really gain an insight into the in- inimitably well. His self-complacency, his good-temoer, his total uncon- 
fluence which bis régime exercised over the manners and habits, the lite- | .ciousness of the need of consistency, bis keen observation of the foibles 
rature and the arts of the French, over much indeed that escapes notice 4+ those around him, his entire ignorance of his own, his familiarity with 
in the grandeur of military and political events. Mr. Goodrich writes oon ana things worth speaking of, and the sparkling brisknees of his 
well, too, and throws considerable povelty into such of his themes as are style, carry one on most pleasantly from page to page. His tale is soon 
not unfamiliar, But what we like chiefly is his manliness and hovesty ia | 4014, Being in Paris during the winter of 1849-50, he wrote for La Presse 
dealing with the fair dames, whose fair portraits beepeak your admira- | 1404 elaborate letters, on the politics and policy respectively of the Uni- 
tion, The frailty of some of them is admitted : there is noeffort at gioss-| 54 States, Great Britain, and France. They were bold and able, and 
ing over it; and eo by thie very simple process you are at once put at attracted much notice in Paris, a portion of which was transferred to 
ease with the narrator. This desire to do strict justice even reaches to! 5 \.4a9n where the journalists were watching with intense interest the 
that august personage, of whom it is the fashion now to say that he | 1 ress of events in the neighbouring Capital. Mr. Wikoff, with habi- 
has been hitherto misrepresented and maligned. We fear the Rev. Joba | +4.) modesty, would have it believed that the “ English were quitestart- 
8. C. Abbott will be driven to commit suicide : here is one of his country- | j.q a+ this Transatlantic ebullition, and the knowing ones, I mean eape- 
men absolutely averring that Napoleon I. carried his despotism into every cially the statesmen in power, resolved at once to manage me.” Whe- 
drawing-room that he entered! Nay, more ; he eays in a eentence no less | ther in this resolution they (the statesmen) acted upon the urgent solici- 
true than pithy, that “ Napoleon, with all hie greatnese, never rose to the | tgtion of Mr. Wikoff’s friends in London and Paris, we cannot say of our 
dignity of a gentleman.” own knowledge, nor is it important. At any rate, the American pam- 
The sixteen portraits that bedeck the book are very admirably drawo phleteer was introduced to Lord Palmerston ; was twice received very 
on stone, and most delicately coloured by hand. They are got up by| praciously by his Lordship at Broadlande, his country seat ; and even- 
Jules Champagne in Paris, aad, being copied from autheatic origina's at tually was retained, at a salary of £500 per annum, to do what rumour 
Versailles and elsewhere, have something of historical value. The cos-| has it he was retained to do bere last winter for our New York Academy 
tumes are bighly picture: que, and they areas a whole seductive, of couree ; | of Musico—to manage the press,” of Paris and the United States. It is 
even Madame de Stael, who comes in ae one of the wits, might pass for one | ¢+tgnate perhaps for the peace of the world, uow that everythiag comes 
of the beauties. We pray the careful examiner also to note one peculiarity. | to light, that the real object was to preach up tbe liberal and pacific po- 
The mode of treatment—colour over lithograpbhy—gives a certain degree licy of her Britannic Majesty’s government : olberwise—we teemble to 
of sameness to the complexions, and may jacline you to think that there is | sink what might bave happened. But though Mr. Wikoff’s mission was 
rather a marked family likeness. But look again, and again if you please. | broadly defined, he was left lamentably devoid of special instructions. 
The loager you look, tbe more apparent is the characteristic variety ; and | phore seems also to have been some most comical by-play between Mr. 
after thorough examination, you entirely lose your first impression. In| wixoff, the British Under-Secretary of State in London, our Secretary of 
other words, three likenesses gain upon you, which is saying very muchin| fegation in Paris, and her Mojesty’s Minieter there accredited, each of 
their favour. We do not think it necessary to specify by name the wo- whom mistrusted the others. All this is most amusingly narrated. 











f ’ ‘oo r ¥ > | . 
men of the epoch, here before us. The female Bonapartes are pretty well | Charged meanwhile to perform a great work, but undirected as to the 
known, if there be but one Recamier and one Madame Roland. Therange | 


: : : age | precise means, as we have eaid, the new employé felt his position rather 
also in time ia long, as the distance in character is wide ; for the series} . 
commences with the patriotic assassin Charlotte Corday, cut olf iu the 


a strange one; and in his mode of telling it carries us back to Michel 

; ‘ Perrin, the simple-minded Normandy priest of that exquisite comedietta, 
flower of her youth, and closes with Mademoiselle Georges, whom we our- 
szives have seen enacting Lucréce Borgia at a minor theatre on the Bou- 


Secret Service,’ who received his salary asa spy of the Police, without 
levard du Temple. pred 


aoy definite idea of his fuuctionsz. We can’t push the paralle! any 

It bas a flavour of the shop, for a journalist to speak of type and paper. | 
Nevertheless, we must conclude by stating that the publishers have not 
neglected these finishing touches. The rich, thick, creamy etuff on which 
this handsome book is printed, reminds us more of satin, than of the ma- 





__---—— for there, ; 
i doubt al} likeness ends between the pair. 


Soon however our bero girded up bis loins and set to work oa his own 
promptings. His suceess, accordiog to him, was prodigious. He met 
terial with which our peo is iamiliar. the leading editors of the most anti-British papers in Paris—the press 

Tur ADVENTURES OF A Rovine Dir.omatist. By Henry Wikoff.| not being muzzled jast (hen—diaed with them, laughed, coaxed, reasoned, 
New York. W. P. Fetridge & Co.—This volume, announced as the | expostulated, and in short, goiug on as he says “from conquest to con- 
sequel to ‘‘ My Courtship and its Consequences,” is no less clever and | quest,’ brought a whole batch of them round to patrouise England and 
readable than ita predecessor, which we reviewed at length last year, in| Lord Palmerston! The like was never seen. Paris was astounded. “A 
the 4ibion of January 20, It may not perhaps be quite so popular, in-| distinguished friend of Lord Palmerston, when he heard of it, declared I 
asmuch as it exhibits the versatile author fencing only with the sterner | had earned my paltry salary ten times over.’ On the way in which he 





sex: yet on the other hand, apart from personalities, it contains much | caried out his undertaking with the American press, Mr. Wikoff is less | 
more valuable matter. The greatest difficulty in dealing with it will | explicit ; nor does he claim for himself nearly so much praise. Perbaps | 
be to comprees our remarke, seeing that almost every page invites one. | the ground is too ticklish to touch upon. He asserts however that here | 
The avowed objects of Mr. Wikoff in this publication are two—namely, | too he sowed pleaty of seed, both North and South, in the way of corres- 
to justify his acceptance of employment in the secret service of the Bri- | pondence, aud that it did not all fall upon stony ground. It is a pity 
tish Foreign Minister of 1850, and to prove that his fifteen months’ incar-| that in one of his confiding moods the sower does not favour us with 
ceration at Genoa, when convicted of an attempt at abduction, were Cue} some of hig own specimens, and some proof of the fruit that followed. 
to the machinations of this same illustrious personage. Judgment as to! But whatever its nature, it ia clear that the Foreign Office soon grew 
the former point may with more propriety be passed by Mr. Wikoff’s own | tired of its bargain. If Lord Palmerston ever read an American paper, 
countrymen. As to the latter, he not only fails to make out his case ;| he probably looked in vain for editorial proof that the spirit of his sub- 
the probabilities all point the other way. A third motive—one that is | ordinate had been geuially at work ; nor would he be likely to attach 
supposed to actuate book makers generally—might not be without its| much value to a little soft sawdering of himself if he saw such in anony- 
Weight. With his ‘occupation gone,” and hia chances of a future by | mous correspondence. The engagement was not found to answer. Mr. 
marriage blown to the winds, there was yet hanging about him some | Wikoff received a bint that his resignation was desired. Catch him re- 
Odour of notoriety, and there yet remained to him the pen of a ready signing! If the Foreign Office dida’t know when it had a good servant, 
writer. With a piquant subject, such a pen commands a good price. he knew when he bad a good place, and stuck to it. He wouldn’t think 
As guardians, ina measure, of the fair fame (very unfairly treated | of giving it up, not be. Possibly Lord Palmerston did not care to have 
sometimes) of the British Lion In these parte, we looked in thia presevt} Mr. Disraeli taunting him in Parliament with bis effort to “ manage the 
work to have found the full exposure of that scandolous interposition at! press,” and with having an American ia pay; and so, as Mr. Wikoff 
Genoa, with which Mr. Wikoff threatened us. But we are disappointed. would persist in holding on and his Lordship was finally compelled to 
The “Courtship” promised much more than the “ Adventures” fulfi!.| give him warning, he, Lord Palmerston, behaved much more liberally 
There is very little new, and nothing uew that is important. There are | ia the mouey part of the business than is the wont in her Majesty’s de- 
broad assertions; but there is little or no evidence to back them. Mr. partments generally. We gay, possibly a fearof Dieraeli may have moved 
Brown, H. B. M. Consul, who took strong grounds in the outset against | him ; but Mr. Wikofi’s earnest plea, that in donning his Lordship’s livery | 
Mr. Wikoff, was certainly then ignorant that the individual arrested had! he had given up other pending engagements, may also have moved his | 
any connection whatever with the Foreign Office. He may, for aught we Lordship to be generous. The account of all this is delightfully inters- | 
know, have beeg subsequently vindictive and unscrupulous; but we see persed with details of Mr. Wikoil’s reiterated efforts to obtain some eort | 
no reason whatever for supporing that he acted under the immediate su-| of personal satisfaction for lite dismissal. In these he was less happy ; | 
pervision of Lord Palmerston, as our author would have us believe-—a perhaps he was nettled, and showed it. In the pecuniary transaction, he 
dozen reasons to the contrary. Mr. Wikoff indeed states that the Count! wag cool as a cucumber; we wish we could think him honest. A word | 
de Cavour told a distinguished frieud of his in Paria that a pardon would | on this point. We judge the gentleman by his own showing. 
have been granted, but for the opposition of the English Minister at} J September, 1850, when he first saw Lord Palmerston and reeeived | 
Turin ; but we set against this second-hand testimony two very remark- | an offer from him, we find his Lordship’s frank words thus set down—* if, 
able admissions made by Mr. Wikoff himself, whose ingenuity in exp!ana- | you have nothing better to do, what do you say to aid me to keep the | 
tions and suggestions rarely fails him, but who for once is puzzled. He! peace, for I hear that you are a good deal connected with the Press in both 
gays, at page 242, “ Miss Gamble’s motive in lodging a complaint against | countries.’ Mr. Wikoff tock time to consider; but says not a syllable 
her lover’s romantic folly it is difficalt to explain.” This for the deed! ayout having anything better to do. It is true that he subsequently 
itself ; now for the alleged persecution of the doer; at page 259, we have! states to bis prevent readers—not to Lord Palmerston, or Mr. Addington, 
another bit of candour—“ the motive for this novel exercise of diploma-' or Mr. Edwardee—that be bad at the moment “ another scheme in his 
tic influence it is somewhat difficult to make apparent.’’ These two diff- head which promised ample remuneration.” This withou! doubt refers 











to that other matrimonial sepec., on which Mrs. G. in “My Courtship” 
advises him to fall back, when hie chance with wealthy Miss Gamble was 
over. And yet, notwithstanding the absence of any recorded allusion to 
these renounced advantages, he has the assurance to plead them urgently 
as though they bad been discussed at the time. Well may Lord Palmerston 
disclaim any recollection of them, and be confident that he is not bound in 
damager. Well, too, may Mr. Wikoff be surprised that the Foreign Office 
yielded to a plea, which he himself must have known was groundless, As 
for all the nonsense about the secrets of the Foreign Office which Mr. Wikoff 
might, could, would, or may even yet betray, we don’t value them at a 
pin’s bead ; nor does he, we suspect. Every house has its skeleton, and 
Downing Street houses are probably not deficient. Nevertheless, clever 
fellows have pried into the Foreign Office, besides Mr. Wikoff. Wedon’t 
remember that apy of them have #hown it to be a regular Blae Beard’s 
chamber. 

If we cared to add to this little digression ascore of proofs of our author’s 
total disregard of delicacy, straightforwardness, consistency, and so op, 
our pencil bas marked the paseages ; but we take it that our readers care 
much more for Mr. Wikoff’s adventures than they possibly can for his 
character. Bearing this in mind then, we commend the book very 
highly. It bas amused and edified us immensely. In his examination of 
the state of France during the last transition from a Republic to an Em- 
pire, which occupies much space, Mr. Wikoff, to our mind, shows a vast 
deal of sagacity and penetration. Making allowance for his wrapspareat 
toadying of Louis Napoleon, and for an occasional working-up of facts to 
cuit his cwn premises, we bave met with no such able review of that 
eventful period. The little episodes, and personal reminiscenses are also 
fall of point, though you may mistrust the author’s exceedingly retentive 
and convenient memory. 

We conclude by congratulating Lord Palmerston on not having been 
gibbetted ; and Mr. Wikoff on haviog written a book that ought to sell 
well, We further think that Mr. Wikoff will congratulate bimeelf on 
having been twice very favourably reviewed in the Adbion—and in say- 
ing this, we best express our estimate of his peculiar moral perceptions. 


Tue History aND Recorps or tHe Evernant Cius, By K. R. Ock- 
side, M.D., and Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B. - New York. Liver- 
more and Rudd.—We should like to say a good word for this book if we 
could honestly do so, because we think M:. Doesticks a young man of 
talent ; but upon our critical honour we can’t. In the first place, its 
conception and plan remind ue of “ The Pickwick Papers.” We coald 
forgive that, for Mr. Doesticks is a young author, and all young authors 
are prone to imitate. In the second place, it reeks with drunkepnese, in 
all its forme. That we can’t forgive. 

It is the fashion for young gentlemen of the present day to be “ fast.”’ 
The world seems to have granted them a patent-right to sit up late, and 
drink, and smoke strong cigars: in short to ‘see the Elephant.” We 
have no sympathy with this sort of thing in life, and but little sympathy 
with it in books. Now and then, however, we plead guilty to having 
laughed at it—on paper. The drunkenness of David Copperfield, for in- 
stance—whe can help being amueed at that, it is eo quaiatly and capi- 
tally done? It is a ‘“ representative-druok,”’ as our transcendental 
friends would say ; and as such we accept it—its art redeems it. The 
drunkenness of the Elephant Club, on the contrary, has not one redeem- 
ing trait. It is utterly disgusting and vile. We might overlook this, if 
it occurred but once or twice, but it is the staple of the whole thing: 
from beginning to end it is one prolonged debaucb. The Elephant is 
Bad Liquor, and we must do the Elephant-bunters the justice to say that 
they are perfect naturalists. They kaow the beast, from the tip of his 
trunk to the end of his tail. Is other sketches of this kiad there is al- 
ways some coudemuation, some moral, either expressed or implied, if only 
a bad head-ache next morning. It is uot so bere. Instead of anybody 
being ashamed, everybody glories in making a brute of himself. Thia is 
not only bad taste, but bad morality. It is absolutely demoralizing. 

How much of this should be attributed to Mr. Doesticks, and how much 
to Dr. Ockside, we have no means of knowing. If Mr. Doesticks is in 
fault, we advise Dr. Ockside to separate from him ; and vice versa. Their 
partnership can never be a flourishing concern. Indeed we never heard 
of more than ove successful literary partnership, and that one was Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s. 


Dovaiass Farm. By Mary E. Bradley. . few York. Appletons.— 
“ Douglass Farm” is a pleasant sketch of life in Virgidia ; and if it be, as 
we suspect, the first work of the authoress, she bas made a successful 
début ia literature. She writes flaeatly and gracefully, and shows con 
siderable skill in constructing a plot. There are no startling events and 
striking characters in her story, which is a simple episode of ordinary 
family life ; but happily they are uot needed. The best things in the book 
are the bits of talk among the farm negroes. They are laughably cha- 
racteristic. 





Hine Arts. 
TURNER'S PICTURES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
( Concluded.) 


Phryne going to the Bath as Venus.--Not to be intoxicated by pub- 
lic opinion, this is, with much enchantment, an uapleasing and fade pic- 
ture. Was ever such a head of rag dolls ever brought together and called 
men and women. Venuses, indeed !—say rather limp-lanknesses seen 
through a burot-sienna fog in a classical dream after falling asleep over 
one of Racine’s tragedies. Thestrongest imagination can hardly allow 
these longitudes to be women ; as for Phryne—bah! In al! the picture 
the trees are scraggy and ultra-manuered both in drawing, composition,and 
colour. The distance, too, is the beautiful dream cf a paiuter’s strong 
memory, but stilladream. It is a world panorama, such a vision as Sa- 
tan showed from the mount. A white brightness irradiates it all, and 
leaves unfixed the junction of earth and air. 

The Bridge of Sighs.—This is the dotage of & great mind. 'There is 
much straining, much weak and irresolute piling of paint, till it stands 
in ragged buttons all over the canvas. The mind’s eye is dimmed and 
the hand grows feeble. The taste has grown morbid, and “ lusts” for 
impossible and useless effecte. The two extremes of the mind stand sti!) 
firm. The sky-colour is stil] admirable, and the drawing worse than 
ever ; altogether, we must own, wiih sorrow, shaky, foggy, blurred, and 
even non-existing. The figures, too, are now mere shapless clothes-bags. 
The man who can praise such works as these is not a critic, but a parti- 
zan. True, the walls are of a pleasant pink, and the sky a tender blue. 
The bridge springs grand!y, and the water is a sea of wonders, and shines 
like an ocean of melted jewels ; but the affections and excesses of the 
artist’s mind are obvious. There is a wilful and obstinate exaggeration 
in everything,—all the spiritual accidents are painted stronger than the 
tangibie realities, ‘The shadows are heavier than the boats—the sky than 
the buildings. It is, in fact, a beautiful dotage, and nothing else. It is 
interesting only as a decliae and fall, as the ead of a lifetime, as a com. 
parison—asa warning. 

The Sun of Venice” setting sail.—Thia is a wonderful bit of rain- 
bow, rather surprising than pleasing and calming. It looks like a tour 
de force—a sort of slap ip the face to an incredulous dullard public. It 
is a pbantasmagoria. The sails of the vessels are all blue, and red, and 
yellow, and there isa fly-about, vagaryish character about the whole 
that is not very rational or of this or any other world. The beauty of it 
is, tha: we do not see the eternal Eoglishman in it as we do ia almost all 
past and existing landscapes,—nor the thick, horny mist and suffused 
blacness of our mountain and lake exhalations. This isa poem founded 
ou Italian experiences, but dreamy and ideal, and of the seventh heaven 
as much as if it were a scene from Shelley’s “ Alastor,” still, if the spec- 
tator is a thorough Turnerian, and chooses to take the seventh beaven for 
granted, he may rejoice in the trembling distance that is creating itself 
and growing from the air, and in the broadwinged, free, joyous fight of 
the flamingo like vessel—which certainly has never been registered at 
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-could not realize these scenes that require a mis-spent youth and an ill- 
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Lloyd’s, though it may stand A I. in some fairy flotilla of which Oberon 
is commaader and Puck purser. 

A pest on Sir Claude and on the old gentleman with his Claude Lor- 
raine tacles, Sir George, who set Turner to bewilder himself with 
Lempriére’s second-hand history and mythology, better forgotten, and 
drove him from nature and true fame. Here is dpollo and Daphne, for 
instance, by the “ man who never repeated himself,” who beat Claude a 
thousand times, and yet must needs go back and show us that he keeps 
him in view. We tire of those gingerbread temples, grand with uncer- 
tain pillars and unfinished architraves, puzzling and almost tormenting 
to architects, so an-Grecianly Grecian, so big and pompons and uninba- 
bitable, with all the people out of doors, as if they were disgusted with 
such houses and must bask in that Paradise of sun and gold. We tire of 
those fribly, shaky, brown-paper barges, all gilt and rottenness. We tire 
of thoge slovenly nymphs and bandy divinities, with odd noses and un- 
certain profiles. Cockney tableaux they are, and seem gathered toge- 
ther from all landscape foregrounds ever infested by ragmen and red and 
blue labourers resting against stile§ watching chestnut and white cows 
do nothing with great assiduity. A dreadful, conventional, upholstery, 
dummy world is this one of “ Apollo and Daphne.” Alas, for the spin- 
dley awkward trees and the puppets below! The selfeducated man 


begun manhood to properly relish. ‘'urner had not spent bis four best 
years in studying the toves of Jupiter and lo, aud therefore couid not 
enjoy these legends, so beneficial and invigorating to the moral nature 
of unripe youth just matriculated. 

We must except, however, from this disgust and regret 4grippina 
Landing with the Ashes of Germanicus. Asfor Agrippina, much Tur- 
ner cared about Agrippina. ‘ What’s Hecuba to him!” He koew frum 
Lempriére that she was eomebody’s mother, and brought somebody's 
ashes to Rome—Rome, ah! that set bim alight,-and the ashes went to 
the four winds for all he cared for Agrippina. Thie, then, is a dream of 
Rome, and has a poceremie grandeur about it, especially characteristic 
of the painter in his more ideal moode. Sometimes be is just a mere me- 
ditative Scott, as at Abingdon, or where the ioud waves lash themselves 
to madness, somewhere about Heligoland, or shonider cach otker fifty 
abreast, towards the beach of Hollaad. Llere he is a Shelley and a By- 
rou together. This is a multiplied wonder of walls, and towers, and pa- 
laces, so glorified and traasfigured by light, that they seem _to increase 
and rise as we gaze: as though a telescope at noonday, from a bill above 
the Arno, or as through a rent in the mist that hides an Alp we see a 
world at sunset, so you penetrate here, as wiih a Cwsar’s eye, a whole 
empire of magnificence. Where other men painied an iach this painter 

ves usa mile; where others turn heavea .to earth he turns earth to 

veo. He grinds up sunlight with his luminous, thin, golden glazes 

of oil. He has stolen fame crimsons from the sunset, and trapped the 

moonbeams that stole some night to his dreary damp garret in mouldy 
Queen Anne Street—and here they are again fixed. 

As for the sea, “ bless you!” aaa sailor would say, be knew it by heart 
~—koew its long roll and thunder crash—its whirlpools and deatb-troughs 
—its sweep and run—its scud and sparkle—its laugh and frown —its tre- 
mendous anger and its treacherous rippling calm. As for sky, he knew 
it as the lark or the angel. Its broad reaches of sunlight—its shoals of 
crimson and yellow clouds—its purple mirages—its blue seas and dove- 
coloured vapours—its blazes of flame and its radiating sunset fire-foun- 
tains. Snow and hail, etorm and vapour, be kept in little prisons of his 
brain jast as one keeps fish in the tank of a fishing-boat. If he did but 
bend his brow, a thousand genii rose to glad him,—lone, neglected, old, 
sad, cheerless, in Queen Anne Street, with nothing to love (terrible want) 
and nothing io hope—but clammy, Weatminster-Abbey fame! Rub but 
his five colours in a giwons ring upon his cracked, warped palette, 
and anon rose around him the blue-winged genius of the air (a great lover 
of that soured, crabbed old miser,) the flamiog angel of the suo, the dark 
spirit of the earth, and the Undine of the wave. What cared be for sneers 
of picture-dealers with such spirits to watch bis dirty door! He knew 
he was a god-crowned man, and did not care mnch tor your levees and 
your solemn “ over-twenty stone” titles. Talk of the Arabian’s magic 
carpet, why be had but to set his foot on his stained hearth-rug and he 
was, in a moment, swift as a thought, riding on a falling avalanche or sli- 
ding on a slant sunbeam down a palace-wall at Verice. There will come 
a day when that dingy bouse in Queen Anne Street—favourite baunt 





it, but would make a last effort to recover any books and documents 
| which, after mouldering six years, might still be in existence in those icy 
| regions. The expedition would have a very limited epace to explore, ia- 
asmuch as the relics brought home from the mouth of the Back River by 
Mr. Anderson, and which now lay on the table, bad given them a clue to 
the position of the missing ships ; aad that could be undertaken without 
the loss of a single man. However, if the Government would not send 
out an expedition, be was anthorized to state that that noble-miaded wo- 
man, Lady Franklin, although there might be no chance of saving any 
one living man, had determined to send out avother expedition oa her 
account to those regione. , 

Dr. Rae gaid he had done all he could to find traces of the missing ex- 
pedition, aud Lieut. Pim was peMectly right in saying that his discovery 
of relics in the region named was unexpected. He thought Sir Jobn 
Franklin bad gone ia another direction, because he knew that he must 
have lost nearly half his party in travel'ing over the ice to King William 
Land. He concluded that Sir J. Franklin would have followed the route 
taken by Sir Jobn Ross, and this opinion induced bim to think that he 
was not to be found in the neighbourhood where the relics had been met 
with. Dr. Rae, however, still contemplated finishing the survey be had 
undertaken. He did not think, with many other authorities, that doeu- 
ments were to be found; still he (Dr. Rae) fully intended to make the 
search. 

Mr. John Brown stated that it was not at all certain that Peel Sound 
was a strait. If they referred to the blue-books they would find that 
Lieut, Brown went some distance down that sound, and pronounced it to 
all appearance not navigable ; in fact, he said it was frozen to the bot- 
tom. Where, be would ask, did the party that found Montreal Island 
come from? He did not think they came down Peel Sound at all. He 
thought Franklin, in bis endeavour to carry out bis instructions, attained 
large westing from Cape Walker, as far west as 105 deg. or 110 deg., and 
got imbedded ia the deep bay of Melvilie Sound, where Captains Om- 
manney and Osbora found large masses of ice, and that he endeavoured 
to escape south by the strait down to King William Land. He (Mr. Brown) 
should be sorry to see another failure ia a search made in that direction, 
after the many that they already had experienced. 

Capt. Maguire, R.N., eaid he had been to Behring Strait four t..aes, and | 
to Poiot Barrow, and as to the possibility of communicating with the 
mouth of the Back River by the western route, be might state that he 
had been round there three times, and he thought that it was a naviga- 
tion which might be undertaken without the slightest danger. A veersel 
could get round by September, but by the eastern route it would be the 
epring following before the ship could get in. 

After a few observations from the Bishop of Rupert Land in support of 
the expedition, the chairman introduced to the meeting Mr. Cyrus Field, 
of the United States, who explained bis plan of telegraphic communica- 
tion between England and America. The deepest part of the valley of 
the Atlantic, surveyed between Ireland and Newfoundiand, was 2,070 
fathoms, and with this telegraph they would be able to send by the elec- 
tric current 30,000 words in 24 hours. A line was now completed be- 
tween New York and Newfoundland, a distance of 1,700 miles, and a 
message had been sent, und a reply received, ia 15 minutes. In conclu- 
sion, he (Mr. Field) would only add that as, on the 4th of July, 1776, the 
Americans declared their independence of Great Britain, before the 4th 
of July, 1857, he hoped the two people would be again united. After the 
reading, by the secretary, of a short paper from Dr. Vogel, “ on the ivory 
trade of Central Africa,” the chairman adjourned the meeting until the 
8th of December. 

The London Times, enters a ferocious editorial caveat against any more 
Arctic Explorations. The world however is shaking off the leading strings 
in which the Times has long held it. 


—— -2-- — 


Tue Veraciovs BrusseLs Press.—For some time past not only the 
Spanish newspapers, but some en this side of the Pyrenees, have been 
making all sorts of conjectures, and embroidering all sorts of histories of 
different conferences supposed to have taken place between the English 
Minister at Madrid and the President of the Council. At last the Inde- 
pendance Belge came out with such a wonderful version that Marshal 
Narvaez thought it necesgary to contradict it in foto, and an article ap- 


| 
| 





of the spider and the rat—will be visited like the great house in War- 
wickshire. 

We feel that this Exbibition isan epoch ia English Ari. It will teach 
artists what to do and what not todo. it will teach them the glory and 
the fame of true Art, its tardy but its certain recognition. 





THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCISTY; ARCTIC SEARCHES. 


A very crowded meeting of this society was held on Monday evening, 
the 24th ualt., Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Among those present were,—Gen. Sir G. Pollock, the Right Hon. Sir T. 
Fremantle, Mr. Cyrus Field. Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., Mr. Danby Seymour, 
M.P., Gen. Monteith, Col. Everest, Col. the Hon. A. H. Gordon, Colonel 
Sotheby, Capt. Paulson, R.N., Capt. Gordon, R.N., Capt. Maguire, R.N., 
Major Gen. here fi the Bishop of Rupert’s Land, Major Eyre, &. Va- 
rious articles, relics of Sir Jobn Franklin’s expedition, obtained from the 
Esquimaux at Repulse Bay, by Dr. Rae, and others sent home by Mr. 
Anderson, from Montreal Island, were exhibited, and excited much in- 
terest. 
we, The Chairman announced the departure of Dr. E. K. Kane, of the United 
States, for Havannab, mentioning that the President bad handed in per- 
son the eociety’s resolution of last meeting, which was received by Dr. 
Kane with great pleasure ; and further stated he had reason to believe 
that the wishes of the deputation which had waited upon the Ear! of Clar- 
endon, advocating an expedition up the Niger and Chadda, would be 
complied with. 

The Chairman bad also to avuounce that siace the last meeting the Ad- 
miralty bad granted the favour which bad been requested by their Presi- 
dent, that Lieut. De Crespigny, of this society, who had volunteered to 
survey the great Island of Borneo, should have leave of absence and a 
free passage out in Her Majesty’s ship 4cteon. He might also add that 
the Admiralty had granted permission to Lieut. Forbes, R.N., a friend of 
Lieut. De Crespigoy, to accompany that gallant officer on his mission. 

Lieut. Pim then read bis “ outlive of a plan for a further search after 
the missing expedition under Sir J. Frauklio.’”’ He cammenced by ex- 
pressing his belief that the subject would enlist the sympatby of every 
member, and proceeded to state that, as a decisive clue of the missing ex- 
peditiou had been obtained, in the shape of the relics purchased by Dr. Rae 
from the Esquimanux during his survey of part of Bootbia, it was natural 
to look for the solution of the mystery to the locality of King William 
Land. Lieut. Pim ascribed the failure of the last expedition, sent out by 
the Hudson Bay Company to follow up the traces of Franklin discovered 
by Dr. Rae, to various causes, but chiefly to the lateness of the period of 
the year when they started and to the absence ofan interpreter, and de- 
nied the existence of any evidence proving that the party had perished, 
since no vestige of human remains had been found, which would have 
otherwise been the case. The scheme he proposed was comprehensive. 
A screw steamer, with a complement of 20 men, was to penetrate as far 
down Peel Sound as possible, take up winter quarters, and, assisted by 

teams of dogs, purchased at the Danish settlements of Greenland, extend 
the eearch down both sides of the sound. Another screw steamer was to 
push through Behring Strait and winter at King William Land ; a third 
party was to descend the Great Fish River. Lieut. Pim particularly de- 
tired the use of small steamers, supplied with dogs for travelling purpo- 
see. Who could doubt that, had Sir J. Franklin had the command of 20 
men only, instead of 138, he would have escaped from bis icy prison as 
easily as Sir John Ross had done? The smatler number would enjoy 
abundance while the larger were perishing with hunger. The superiority 
of dogs over men for sledging purposes had, in Lieut. Pim’s opinion, been 
abundantly proved ; frost being the most dreaded enemy of the men, while 
dogs are exposed to the severest inclemency of the wether with impu- 
nity. The most interesting locality for the search was, undoubtedly, 
King William Land, which, situated at the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
was on account ofits proximity to the magnetic pole, andthe number of 
Eeqsimaux iobabiting its vicinity, who beyond a doubt were the deposi- 
tories of Feank!in’s secret, of the greatest importance. Having pointed 
out the field of search, Lieut. Pim described the eastern road to it, or that 
by Lancaster Sound, as comparatively uncertain ; while he believed that 
sooner or Inter in each year, the northern shores of the American conti- 
nent could be coasted by ships. Capt. Collinson had engaged to take a 
ship to Simpson Bay in 10 months, and, indeed, bad given it as his opin 
ion to him that he could take the Marlborough, the largest ehip in the 
British navy through. 

Sir Roderick Murchison said that he had the honour of presenting a 
memorial to Lord Palmerston on the subject of a renewed Arctic expedi- 
tion, to which bis Lordship had paid very marked attention. He was 
still in hopes—whatever might be the result of it—that H. M. Gorern- 
ment would thitk it due to the honour of this great country, which bad 
spent so many thousands upon the search, that they would not abaadon 


peared in the official Gazette cf the 22d ou the subject. The following 
is the article of the official journal :— 

“The Independance Belge has this paragraph io a letter of its Madrid 
corre’ dent :—‘I was right lately when | denied the assertions of the 
Minifferial pericdicals relative to a visit paid by General Lord Howden, 
representative of Great Britain at the Spanish Court, to the Duke of Va- 
lencia. The first visit was one of purecourtesy. The second, which took 
place on Saturday, was of quite a different character. I hear the Gene- 
ral went officially to ask the President of the Council to communicate to 
him the political programme of the Government. It is stated the Duke 
replied on this occasion that the Cabinet presided over by him would 
follow the line of policy which it judged most proper fer the interests of 
Spain ; and Lord Howden, after a few moments of silence, having mani- 
fested the desire to have this reply in writing, the Marshal answered, 
‘Tell your Government that if they will put the question you have just 
asked me into a written form I will myself undertake to draw up the an- 
swer.’ Upon this, it is also stated that Narvaez went to the Queen and 
gave her an account of all that had passed at the interview. I have 
these facts from a person wortby of every confidence, and whose high po- 
sition places bim in a situation to be perfectly well informed.’ 

“ Although, from the frequency with which the enemies of the Spanish 
Government have recourse to calumnies like those we have just tran- 
scribed, it would hardly seem necessary to contradict them, nevertheless, 
in order to take away all pretext from the authors and propagators of 
similar inventions, we think it advisable to declare, and we are fully au- 
thorized to do so, that there is not a single word of truth in the story 
above related. It is consequently false that Lord Howden ever had the 
interview just mentioned or any like it, or that the Duke of Valencia 
gave any such order.”’— Times’ Paris Corresp. 


Bit Sticking Unprer Dirricutties.—The police continue to fiad in- 
cendiary handbills on the walls of Paris, and as these bills are frequently 
posted during tbe day, a strict surveillance was ordered to detect the 
guilty parties. But for more than a month the efforts of the police were 
completely fruitless, and the greatest curiosity was felt to kaow how these 
bills were posted, as the police are every where ino the garb of citizensas 
well asin official costume. During the first few days that bills were 
posted, men were detectedin the act leaning against walls as if resting ; 
but the tactics were soon changed, after several arrests had been made 
for this kind of offence, and since then the police were completely at fault 
as to the new method of posting. But they have at last made the disco- 
very. A suspected chiffunnier was watched. He entered a street with 
his immense basket on his back, and for a while pursued his occupation 
of sorting out and placing in his basket the rubbish that these people col- 
lect. Towards the middle of the street he left the gutter, and approach- 
ing a wall, Jeaned his heavy basket against it for a moment as if resting 
himself from the fatigue of tisheavy burden. While standing in that po- 
sition he did not move his hands, or make any suspected movement what- 
ever, and the men who were watching him were therefore the more sur- 
ge to find when he left his positiou that there was a bill on the wall. 

ow didit get there? The chiffunnier was arrested, and on examining 
his basket it was found to contain a partition half way down, and uader 
this partition was crouched a dwarfish boy of six years of age, who, 
through a sliding door in the basket affixed with facility the bills to the 
walls, This was a new dodge for which the police were not prepared.— 
Paris letter, WN. Y. Daily Times. 





Herat.—Herat, is a city of Persia, and was formerly the capital of 
Kborassin. It is a city of no great architectural pretensions, whatever 
may be its importance of situation. Placed upon a spacious and highly 
cultivated plain, it covers an area of four square miles, and is surrounded 
by a lofty wall and ditch. On the western face of the wall, there stands 


tare bas added a wall of mountains, which encircle the plain; the river 
Herirood flowing across the latter, and emptying itself into the Caspian 
near Zaweb, The site of this city is important, and as it is the emporium 
of the commerce carried on between Cabul, Cashmere, Bokhara, Hindo- 
stan, and Persia, it enjoys a very extensive trade. The articles of com- 
merce which come to it are shawls, raw eugar, chintz, muslin, leather and 
Tartary skins, which the inhabitants export to Meshed, Yezd, Kerman, 
Ispahan, and Teheran, receiving in return dollars, tea, chinaware, broad 
cloth, pepper, and sugar-candy. Its staple commodities are silks, saffron, 
aad assafcetida which are exported to Hindostan. Its gardens abound in 
mulberry trees for the use of the silkworms, and the plains and hills near 
the city grow the assafoctida. The fertility of the soil is great, and yields 
abundant crops of wheat, barley, and every kind of fruit known in Per- 
sia. The abuadance of roses which grow in the vicinity of the city has 





procured for it the name of Sarqultzar, or City of the Roses. The popu- 
lation Coes not exceed a hundred thousand, ten thousand of whom are 
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foreiguerz, Patans, Hindoos, the remainder being Affghans. The cattle 

are small aod few in number: the broad-tailed eheep abundant. Thus 
' the possession of Herat is a matter of great moment to Persia. 
| KARack IN THE Persian Goiv.—The island of Karack, or Kharg, in 
| the Persian Gulf, which is to be cecupied by the troopssent from Bombay, 
is about seven miles long, with a range of rocky hills in the centre. On 
| these heights are extensive depocite of fossil sea-shells. Grapes, figs, 
| water and common melons, are abundant; as are also date groves, and 
| rills of foe water. Sheep and a few bullocks find pasture on the island; 
| but nearly all supplies, including firewood and timber, have to be im- 
| ported from the main land. The spot selected for the British cimp in 
| 1838, and which will most probably be again occupied by part of the 
| troops forming the present expedition uader Sir James Outram, was at the 
| south-east side of the island, by the sea-shore, with an old Dutch fort on 
the right. All the inhabitants lived within this fort, which is not strong ; 
they were principally boatmen and pilots. and were extremely poor. The 
anchorage is exposed and insecure: but a tew miles distant is the port of 
Bashire, where large ships may remain in safety. Belonging to Karak 
is the small isle of Karge, which was ooly used for sheep and goats to 
graze on. Near the Dutch Fort are the rufos of a large village which 
was plundered by the Wahabee Arabs in 1814. Besides these ruins, are 
to be seen cumerous caves cut out of the rock, which served for tombs to 
the ancient fire-worshippers of Persia. The only other building of any 
importance is the tomb of Meer Huniffa, who seems to have been a fa- 
mous Mabometan saint, and which was built about 1650. The Datch 
took possession of the island in 1754, bat were driven out of it in 1765; 
tince which time till 1838 it was subject to several chiefs along the Per 
tian shorer. The British abandoned the island ia 1841, when it reverted 
to ita former nominal rulers. 








Sir J. PakincTon on Pustic ScueoLs.—An incident worth notice is the 
remarkable position taken by Sir John Pakington at Manchester on the 
subject of public education. Following Lord Palmerston in the Man- 
chester Atheneum, Sir John delivered a speech that might serve either 
as a lecture on the sunject of popular educatioa, its progress abroad and 
obstacles at home, or a speech on the introduction of another bill ; except 
that at the close, while standing by the principles of his bill, Sir John 
manfully avowed himself ready to cooperate with public mea who would 
sincerely endeavour to place education within the reach of the untaughi 
multitude. He showed, we think, to demonstration, that the Voluntary 
system will not do ; for it imposes, in the worst form of a tax, the initia- 
tive upon those who most need assistauce. The weak part of hie speech 
was ‘is adhesion to religious teaching as part of the school teaching ; for 
we doubt whether the desiderated agreement will ever be accomplished 
until public men like Sir Joha Pakington consent to leave school teach- 
ing to the schools, and refer back religious teaching to the churches. 

A TreMENDOVs Musica Ruy.—In an article on the Children of 
Great Men in a well kaowa periodical, we have stambled over the fot- 
lowing paregraph :— 

‘‘ The most striking exampie kaown to us is that of the family which boast- 
ed Jean Sebastian Bach as the culminating illustration of a musical genins 
which, more or less, was distributed over three hundred Bachs.” 

We think we may call the above instance of assiduity the longest game 
at leap-frog that was ever played in the world. Fancy Genius leaping 
perseveringly “ over three buadred Bachs,’’ regularly one after another, 
until at last it came panting and out of breath, to Jeaa Sebastian. No 
wonder it alighted, as it did, on his shoulders, for Genius must have been 
fairly tired of clearing so many “ Bachs,” without finding a suitable rest- 
ing-place where it could worthily settle. Punch. 





Hovest AND Hearty Comriiment To Canana.—Bat should [ tell you of 
all the sights there are bere, and all | bave seen and might see, much more 
of my time would be required than I have now at my disposal. Most of the 
buildings both public and private are built like everything else here, ex- 
cept the hearts of the citizens—of stone, and have still more an old 
clumsy look about them than thoee at Toronto. The people are both 
kind hearted, hogpitable and loyal, of which I pave bad several most 
agreeable evidences, and never could bave passed last eveniag ae I did at 
the pleasant domestic fire side of Besner Hat! without being impressed 
that Canada is a great country, her people quiet peaceful citizens, true 
to their government and just to the crown to which they owe aliegiance 
and are subject. In fact 1 doubt if there are many more happy and coa- 
tented * even in our own proud clime.’”’ The more [ see of the Cauadians, 
and of their appareat happiaess, I am constrained to say in the language 
of their universal toast, their universal prayer and their universal bene- 
diction—** God Save the Queen.” — Letter from Montreal in * Argus 
and Democrat,” Madison, Wis. 

Tae “ AcricuLturaL Miyp” at Faout.--At Loughborough fair, a 
countryman in search ofa cow was looking about him in a state of incer 
titude, when Ephraim Jenkioson came up to bim, seeing “ Moses Prim- 
rose” written in his face, and civilly said,‘ What are you wanting, my 
good man?” Moses replied that * he wantcd a k’yow.”’ “Coo” would 
have been the word, nearer Gateshead ; but Moses, being a Midlander, 
said “k’yow.” He wanted a cow, and “a good un.” “How much 
money have you?” asked Ephraim, io a tone eo benevolent that Moses 
would not have been surprised by the offer ofa few sovereigns to help him 
to a suitable animal. Epbraim, however, made uo such offer ; but, if he 
proposed not to make a sacrifice in money, he wasready to make a sacri- 
fice in kind, or kine. The wealth of the Midland Primrose was bounded 
by £13, which, when Jenkinson heard, made him slightly hesitate ; but, 
bent on befriending his protegé, be said, “ Well, you may have your 
choice of these cows for your money.’’ Moses then found that he was 
talking with the owner of tbe cattle before them, and, being a knowing 
hand among live etock, he singled out a real “good un.” The £15 
changed hands; Ephraim walked away; Moses was following his ex 
ample, with the ‘“k’yow,’’ It was much easier, however, to walk off un- 
observed with £13 ia gold than with several stones of beef on four lege 
“ Holloa!” cried a third party, “‘ what d’ye want with that ‘ere k’yow ?” 
Moses explained that he bad bought the cow of its owner, * gin him the 
money,” and was taking home bis purchase. “ Yeouw let the k’yow 
stand,’’ was the reply; “ye’ve gin the money to tht wrong man; the 
k’yow’s mine.” The “ agricultural mind” bad fallen into the same sort 
of error as the Cockney sportsman who gave balf-a-crown to a Jenkiason 
for as many as he could kill of somebody's else’s ducks, and only disco- 
vered his mistake when his successful shot brought Farmer Jones to the 
door, and was collared for damages. 


A Retic or Borswet..—Among the books sold in Edinburgh by Mr 
Nisbet on Thursday last was a handsome folio which belonged to the ce- 
lebrated Earl of Bothwell, the husband of Mary, Queen of Scota. It is a 
copy of a mathematical word printed at Paris in 1538—L’Arithmétique 
et Géométrie de Maistre Estiene de la Roche. The book is in the origi- 
nal binding, and has the sides stamped with a well-cut die, showing the 
arms of Bothwell, with the motto “ Kiip Trest’”—-that is, keep tryst, and 
the inscription “ lacobvs Hepbvrn Comes Bothy. D. Hailles Cricthons, 
et Liddes. et Maga. Admiral. Scotie”—“ James Hepburn, Earl of Both- 
well, Lord Hailes, Crichton, and Liddesdale, High Admiral of Scotland.’ 
It is supposed that the binding was executed in France, asthe workman- 
ship is very superior and the armorial bearings beautifully cut and de- 
signed. We believe there is only another volume known to exist of the 
Earl’s once magnificent library, and that is in the possession of the Fa- 
culy of Advocates. There was a spirited competition for this interesting 
relic. It was ultimately knocked down to a Mr. Gibson-Craiz ‘oF 
guineas.— Scotsman. 











upon & mound a small equare castle flanked with towersat the angles. Na- | 


Bairish Wrecks in 1855.—In 1853 the number of wrecks we 832 ; 
the number of lives lost 689. In the following year, however, observe 
the terrible difference ; the number of wrecks was 987, showing an in- 
crease of 155 ; but the number of lives lost was 1,549, much aa ge a 
double that of the previous year. The loas of life was 80 poerng oo 
extraordinary exertions were made to prevent it, and the result is, ; 
while the wrecks have increased to 1,141, or nearly 100 in every mont 
the lives lost have been only 469, or about 40 in every month ; wherces 
in the previous year they numbered about 130 a-moath, 


Tur Orv Grerrriars, Epinpuren.—The interior arrangement of this 
church is now advancing towards completion ; the roof being finiehed, ae 
also the plaster-work. As respects the windows, memorial windows are 
to be furnished by Lord Brougham, whose uncle, Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian, was one of the ministers of the church; by Principal Lee, in fa- 
vour of Dr. Finlayson ; and by the Dean of Faculty, to commemor ate his 
venerable and accomplished father, Dr. Inglis. 

Lorp Evtexzorovant’s New Cuatsau at Cannes.—Lord Ellenboroagh 
has purchased for £10.000 M. Wolfid’s gothic chateau. Curious circum- 
stances preceded the purchase (says the Union, from which we quote the 





articulars, but which, however, knows £0 little of Scotland, or of Scotch 
| any as to confound Ben Lomond with Loch Lomond.) M. Wolfid, 


who is, it is known, a distinguished amateur in architectural art, drewup 
himself the plans of the cbiteau, and superintended its construction. In 
visiting the Highlands, M. Wolfid was etruck by a gothic castle, maguifi- 
cently situated on the banks of Ben Lomond ; and, taking a sketch of it, 
determined to erect one exactly like it at Cannes on the picturesque 
heights that overlook the Brougham, Temple-Leader, Ormesson, and Bor- 
ingdon villas. The execution was promptly proceeded with, and for 
eighteen months past the high towers and battlements of the new edifice 
rising majestically, can be seen from a great distance at sea. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who arrived at Cannes a few days ago, was astonished at eeeing 
before him, 300 leagues from his own country, the old mansion of bis an- 
cestors in which be passed his infancy. He immediately proposed to 
drive out the owner by force of guineas. His resolution was carried into 
effect in the course of a few houre. The noble Lord has caused his armo- 
rial bearings to be put up everywhere, and now resides there ; but, in- 
stead of being enveloped in the fogs of Ben Lomond, its towers, donjon- 





keep, and battlements are reflected in the azure crystal of the Mediterra- | 


nean waters. 
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WHITE. 
White to piay and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 414, 


White. Black 
2 Mi yy : | p ad wn S 
‘ Yt wo, 
3. Kt eheckmates 
a, | K R tke Q. 
2 Bto | Anything 


Qs. 
3. Kt checkmaies | 
pap There are several other variations, #il of which lead to & Mate in 3 moves 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 415. 


Whue. % 
1, Kt from K B& to Kt6. 


| K tog 
2. Kt from Q BB to Q K€ ' K home 
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Chess Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 


GAMB No. ., (ICILIAN.) GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT) 
N. ¥. White. Paina. Black. PuILA. White N.Y. Black. 
29. Q tka KR Kite B 6 eh 2 See tee | PtoQB3 
30. K to Big | KetksQ | 23. Rikse QBP. | 
$1. Rw Qe. i; PtoK 3 | 





To Corresronvents.—J. A. P. The 25th move of N. Y. in the Scotch Gam- 
bit was K to Q 2. We intended publishing this week your 3-move Problem, but 
on a careful examination found a flaw: should Black take Bishop, the mate, 
we think, cannot be effected.— J. #. C. is incorrect, for Black by ioterposing 
Bishop checks the White King, thereby protracting the mate beyond the stipu- 
lated nnmber of moves. 





OR SALE Cheap, Second-hand fonts of Minton, Agate, ana 
Brevier. Apply at this Uffice. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are rellably tne 
I formed that mineral waters, under the name of '' Saratoga’? water and salts, ucder the 
name of ‘' Saratoga’? salts, are extensively imposed upon the publicin the Southeru and Seuth- 
western States, where persons baying there ariicles cesire and think they are purchasing “Con- 

ress’? water, dc., whereas at Saraioga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress aown to 

itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner omthe public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely wortblees, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of CooGress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely diferent from thai of the genuine CONGRESS WaTER, fre- 
quently producivg griping pains, vertigo, &c_, sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficul- 








ties, by weakening the cigestire powers and destroying the vone oi thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild cage of dyxpepsia incurabie—the effect being in no wise diferent from that pro- 
daced by saline catharticedissoived in ordinary water—while CONGRESS WATER produc. s nei- 


ther gripiug or injurions offectin any case, however debilitated tle patient may he, it being tonic 
as wollas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which daring sixty- 
three years past has bu iltup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confoanded he name ot 
the spring with that of the place—thas affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
acticles upon the pablic on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, the 
in futare refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supporing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and boxes bearirg our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for (he purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and sellingit as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only ofthose 
on can rely on—CoNGRESS WaAreR and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
4 the cork of every bottle of genuine CONGRESS Water, viz: *‘ ConGress WateR—C. & W,’’— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. Asto the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injuriour—not posseming 
even the virtues of the common Seidlits powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
GRESS WaTEX artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as followe:—'* it is impossible to recombine the ingredients 50 asto make ap article of equel qua- 
lity, the eects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclcring draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded toany part ofthe world, We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Concress W4TER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let 
tering ef the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 


‘ 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, aud No. 13 Thames Street, New York City 





ILLIAM GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-- 
I have appointed Mesers, SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GHAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, 
New Yerk, Agents for the sale of my GUNS in the United States, Parties desiring Guns of 
my Manufacture will find an assortment at their store. All orders will be received by them and 
forwarded tome, The revised edition of my work on Gannery is now in the pres, and will be 
ready for sale in abouttwo months, Persons wishing a copy will please send their names and 
address to Messrs. S. H, & G. 
WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London 
and Aston, Newtown, Birmingham. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, New York, Agents for W. 
GREENER’S GUNS, importers and wholesale cealers in Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, and 
Cutlery.—A complete assortment of Gans of all makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
and every thing in the Military line, 
FFICBK Of RECEIVER OF TAXES-—New Court House 32 
« hambers Street—NOLICK—I1n conformity with an Act for the Voilection of Taxes, 
passed April 18.h, 1843, [ hereby give notice to all tax payers who have omitted to pay their 
taxes for the year 1856, that nnless the seme is paid to we at my office, on or betore the first day 
of January, I shall proceed to collect the same by an addition of interest at the rate ot twelve 
per cent. per annum, calculated from the 16th day of last September to the day of payment. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, Recviver cf Taxes. 
PATEST NONPAREIL SLEEVE FASTENERS.-~ -The under- 
sigoed would eal] the attention of the Jewelry Trade to their assortment of the above new 
and unique articie for tecuring Shirt Wristbands, consisting «f Florentine, Motaic, Jet, Blood- 


stone, Uameo, Malachiie solid Gold, &c. 

GRINNELL & SONS, No, 23 Maiden Lane 
W EvRDING, Visiting and Business Cards.—A. Demarest, No. 182 
Beals 


Broadway, New Yora, General Kograver.—Weddixg, Visiting and Musiness Cards, 
. Seal Presses, Stamps, Door Plates, Envelopes, Ac. 











R. LEVETT, Dentist, No. 13 Waverly Place, respectfully calls 
_ the attention of the public to his new and improved “Atmospheric Pressure Plates for Ar- 
tificial Teeth remarkable for their increased firmness in position, power cf mastication and very 
staperior to the ordinary Suction Plate, is well adapted tor the continuons gum. It istraly worth 
ben attention Of those wearing or requiring Artificial Teeth to examine this real {mprovement 
before engaging elaewhera. Teeth removed by the benumbing aprlication and every recent 
improvement of the day, M. LEVETY, Dentist, No. 12 Waverly Place, 
near Broadway. Established 1835, 








JJARMS FOR SALE EN CANADA.— sured 1 
F applying toons pals LE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
1. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W, 
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FARIS & BERWIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO ROOT, 
PHOTOGRAPSIC AND FINE ART GALLERY 
%3 BROADWAY, 
(Corner Franklin Street.) 
‘EK. HIS off ané well-known Gallery has lately been refitted and furnished in « style unsur 
parsed ; making it the fe: hionable resort of citizens and strangers 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every style from the smallest Minature to fall size cf life, teen daily, 
and finished in OIL, PASTEL, or WATER COLOUK#. Having secured the services of the 
m ost talertted Artiste, we are prepared to execute without regard to weather 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMEKOTYPES, 
MELAINOTY PER, 
wD 
: DAGUERREOTYPES 
in the highest etyle of the Art. : y 
Citizens and Strangers are invited to call and examine specimens at the Galler: 
43 BROADWAY, Firet Floor. 


‘PREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART! 


585 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 
Opposite Metropolitan Hote. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
AMBROTYPES, 
DAGUERREOTYPES. 

[THE undersigned having removed the PH UTOGRAPHIC department, and bir 

PARISIAN ARTISTS, 
from his old place of business, No. $49 Broadway, to his New and Maguifi 

No. 53 BROADWAY 





4 Retablish 4 





| would call the attention of the public, to the fact that his Ualleries and the Pictures made in 


them are 
SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIBITED 
Those desiring Photographs, Dagaer cotrpees or Ambrotyper, executed by Artists of 
REFINED TASTE 
would do well to call aud judge fur themselves. RECEPTION ROOMS first fioor, and open 


from 8 A.M., to 10 P.Id 
CHARLES D. FREDRICKS, 
555 Broadway, Opporite Metropolitan Hotel. 


FURS, MILLINERY, 


LADIES’ FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & ©OQ., 
NOES 51 ND 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS 
Consisting of 
Hussian Sable, Hudson’s Bay Mazten, Mink. Stone Marten and 





Mapofactured in the latest, most fashiouable styles, 
BXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 





AND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 
or 


FAMILY LINENS, SHEZSTINGS, 
LINEN DAUHASKS, 
BLANEETS, QUILTS, 
FLANNELS, §e., &&. 
aise 
Carpets, of Eve Manufacture, Kich Farniture Coverings, 
, od Curtain Materials, "é 
AND ALL OTHER GOODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be found WHc.essLez anv ReTai., at 
A. T. STEWART & CO.’8, 
Broadway, Chanmsbers and Reade Streets. 





ENUISE FU 
G a6, ROVAL ERMINE, 
SAKLF, 
and MINE 
&ec., ac, &c 
A. T. STEWART & CO.., 
roadway, Chambers, and Reade sweets. 


MACKENZIE’S CLOAKS. 

RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW. NOW OPEN. 
rue ZULIEKA, & graceful and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
VELVET, HMOIRE ANTIQUF, and CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH. 

The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing his customers that in consequence of his 
vastly increasing trade, he has relinquished the far department, so a+ to enable him to devote 
hie entire premines, as also his whole and sole attention, to 

CLOAKS AND HANTILLAS. 

And having spent a considerable portion of the Jast three months in Paris, he has made ar- 
rangewents with all the leading modists of that city, so that he can place before his patrons 
here every distinguished style of garment, simultaneously with its appearance there. 

HIS BLACK VELVET QLOAKS 
Are universally pronounced by all who examine them to be richer in design, superior in work, 
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HOMPSON & SON, No. 259 Broadway, have just received from 

Paris @ splendid assortment of Foncy Boxes, ® Roleaux, ets, articles for Christ- 
mas Trees, fino French Confectionary and Chocolate, Nou Phe articles 
will be arranged ia the sa'oons on aud after Monday, the 15tk. 


—— 








§ de Provence, &c. 








as —— — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MOST SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 
Cost of First Edition, Over Thirty Thousand Dollars. 


THE COURT OF NAPOLEON; 
Or, Society Under the First Empire. 
WITH SIXTEEN PORTRAITS OF ITS BEAUTIES, WITS, AND HEROINES. 
BY FRANK B. GOODRICH (DICK TINTO.) 
Royal Quarto. Turkey Antique, $12 50. 


4 & plap of this work is to present at one view the passage of French society from the con - 

fusion into which it was thrown by the Revolution, to a regular and normal situation, un- 
der the Dictatorship of Napoleon. The various periods treated of, are illustrated by their re 
markable women—the Reign of Terror by its hercines— the Directory by its celebrated beauties 
—the Consulate and Empire by ‘be wits and belles of the Imper'al Era, 

1.—Cnarorte Corpay. 

2.—Madame RoLanD. 

3 —Madame TAciien. 

4.—Madame Recamien, whose love was sought by Napoleon and Lucien rte, Berne- 
dove, Murat, Janot, the Montmorencies (father and son,) Augustus, Prince of Prussia, Lord 
Wellington, and * whose beanty threw at ber feet every man who had once looked upon her.’’ 

5.—Pavutixe Borarante, the most beautiful princess in Europe, and whose tantastic and on- 
controllable eaprices gave her brother constant annoyance. 

6 —CaroLine Bonaparte. wife of Marat and Queen of Naples. 

7. —Josernine. 8—Mankie Lociss. The two Empresses. 

9.—Horrense pr Beacnarnats, danghter of Josephine, and mother of Louis Napoleon and 
the Conut de Morny. 

10.—Grack INGersor:, the belle of New Haven, transferred by marriage to France, and 
8 ently one of the beauties who frequeated +10 (part of che Ta lories, 

11.—M’lle Du Co:oupigr, Nepoleon’s first love, with whom he used to eat cherries at six in 
Oi ont 

= ame Recyautt pe Sr. Jean D’ ANGELY, &@ peerieis beauty, one of whose replies to 

Napoleon has become historical. Napoleon said to her at a ball, ** Do you know, Madame 
Regnault, thet you are looking much older?’ She auswered at once, and in the hearing of an 
bundred ladies and ven:lemen, *‘ The observation which yon have done me the honour to make 
sire, might possibly have given me pain, bad J arrived at a period when youth is regretted.’’ 
she was twenty eight years old 

13.—Mme. Junor, lucuess D’Aerantes. This ledy refused Napoleou’s brother io marriage; 
her brother would not accept Napoleon’s sister, Pauline, and her mother, Madame de Permon, 
refused Napoleon bimee'’. The first daughter, Josephine Janot, was Napoleon’s firat god child. 

14.—Madcame De fTAEL, the first literary woman of the age. 

15.—M’lle LENORMAND, the sybil of the 19th century, aad the intimate confidante of J - 
ine ; of whom it was said that “ she contrived to obtain credence in an age which neither be- 
lieved in God and his angels, nor tb~ devil and his imps,’ 

16.—M "le. Ggonces, the tragic actress and the protegé of Napoleon. 


The Illustrations from original portraits in the galleries of the Luxembourg and Versailles, 
sixteen in number, are executed vy M. Jules Champagne, the most celebraied artist, in his 
line, in Paris, and, as will be seen ty ‘he extrect from u letier just received from him, are each 
one coloured py hand. 

Extract from, the Engraver’s Letier to the Author. 

* The filling of your order of 6 000 cories—96,000 faces to be coloured by band—reqnires, as 
you must sappose, immense labour, and no little time. Still I hope to be able to execute your 
commands by the date specified. 

* It is not the pecuniary advantage which I may derive from this work which led me to an- 
dertake it ; it was the hope that, w.th your aid, I may create for myself an honearable 
reputation in jour country. Les CHAMPAGNE ”’ 
Extract from @ Leter from Dr. Win. E, Johnson, a disingwished American Physteian, resident 

I he ofs of - — 

**] saw the Gret proofs of your engravings to-day. hey are truly exquisite. I have never 
seen anything more perfect. On the whole, and with the finest engrevians of Paris daily before 
my eyes for ccmparison, I find - ablo to say that M. Champagne has perfect!y succeeded 

producing an exceptionai work. 

The universal popularity of every book relating to ** Napoleon,’ is the best indicat: 
think, of the favourable recention of this one by the public, * Po 

Ap but # limited number of copies ean be furni-hed, those desiiing a copy will please send in 
their orders at once. They will be £lled strietly ip the order of timer ved. 

daress, DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 


119 Nasrau street, New York. 





And ‘er sale by Booksellers everywhere. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., 
Have recently published the following 
POPULAR WORKS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
SUITABLE POR CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
** a STRING OF PEARLS.’’ 
Mure POETS OF THE XIXtn CENTURY. Edited by Rev Robert Aris Willmott. Over 
400 pager, illustrated with 100 Engravings. [ound in Muslin, gilt, $6 Extra mor., $8. 

This is a gorgeous book, bound ia blue and go'd, latticed with gilding, and all a-bloom with 
the colour of toe sky. It is printed on cream-coloured paper, thick, glossy, and soft, and is al- 
together a wonder and delight — Athenaeum. 

Mr. Willmott has been moet catholic in his tastes , be bas gathered with a most liberal hand, 
and made his relectior# with unusual jadgment. Begioning with Beattie, Cowper, eed y be 
ends with Marv Howitt, Alexender Smith, Bai'ey, Sheridan Knowles, Gerald Mamey, A ing - 
ham, Charles Mackay, and Frances Brownu.—Ziterary Gazette. 





Routiedge’s British Poets. Illustrated. 
SreNncerR, Kinke Wuite, Dryvey, MILTON GOLDSMITH, Gray, 
AKENSIDE, CHAUCER, SeuTHEY, Pore, THOMSON, HERrERT*, 
Cowrer, BURNS. 


Each, in cloth, gilt, $1 25, balf calf, $1 75 

HALF HOURS WITH TH# BEST AUTHORS. 

edition in 4 vols, er Svo0, extra cloto 
$3 50; or in baif calf, $5 50 
THE SAME WOKK—2 vole Svo., cloth, $225 , cloth git. $275; or half calf, $3. 

KITTO’S BIBLE HisTORY OF THE HOLY LAND. Dustrated with pumerors wood- 


moroceo, $2 50. 


Selected by Coarles Knight. A new 
Iliastrated by Dasiel, fom desigus by Harvey. Price 





dr nisite in finish, to apy in the exy. 
pr eae Se —_— han Ww. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
No. 45 and 47 Caual Etreet, a few deors from Browdway. 


N INVOICE OF RICH LACES, RECEIVED PER “* PERSIA,” 
are uow ready. There are Kleck Chantilly Veils, Uspes, Collars, Coiffarer, Barbes, &c. ; 
also, Apptication Point Aquilie, Point de Veois, and Vatenciennes Setts, Capes, Handker- 
chiefs, and laces for trimming ; some of wbich surpass aoything ever offered in our city. 
MILLS & GRANT, 371) Broadway. 








. 24 Bond Street, most respectfully :uforms his patrons, ang the lagies ingeneral, that be 
has lately returced from Paris, where he made se.ections ofthe latest and most fashionable 
styles of Coiffures, Parures for Balls, Brivai Parures, Feathers, and all hinds of Nouveautes 
which make part for the Coiffure. 

And he further begs leave to inform the lacies tbat, having made arrangemenis with the most 
fashionable houses in Paris, be is prepared now to furnixh Dress Trimmings, of Artificial Flow- 
ers, at mach lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appottments, bridal Wreaths, Sohée Coiifeurs ard ed Ornaments, in endiess variety at 
JAMES TUCEER’S, 387 Broadway. 
C LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broadway, 
. New York, Opposice the Metropoliian Hoiel.— Ali Kinds of Ornamertal Hair Work 
made to order on short uotice. 





DELIGHTEUL AND REFRESHING NEW PERFUME.—‘JEGE- 
MAN, CLAKK & CU’s QUINTESSENUK OF ENGLISH GAKDEN LaVENDER 
FLOWEKs.—Lavender has always maintained the highest rank as # perfume in England, but 
owing to the inferior qualities vsuallty imported, bas almort fallen into disuse in the United States, 
Whea pure and distilled from the flowers, it is one of the most delicate and refreshing perfames 
in use. This preparation is recommended as the pure essence of Garden Lavender Flowers. 
Prepared from ingredients imported expressly for the purpose, by 
HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., Chemists and Draggista, 
165, 273, 511 and (56 Broadway, New York 
—_ ae on a 7 oe a © on 
EW AND CHOICE FPANCY ARTICLES for Holiday Presents— 
Just received per steamer Avago, and for sale at reasonabie prices. 
ULGEMAN, CLARK & CO. 
Nos. 165, 278, 511 and 755 Broadway. 


OUR LATE STYLES UF 
AND WINTER GARMEARANTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale, 
A most of these are from fabrics imported by and cor fiued to us, amd in onr best »'yles, an 
early call will secure many beantifal things that will rop off before the season is fairly bean, 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and V&2sSTINGS in our Custom Room is admi:ted 
to be the lirgest and beat-relected variety ever expcsed in this city, 
D. JEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York, 


PALL 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 

12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Age er VE by the Steamers and Sa'ling vessels throughout the season, valnable lavoices of 


Spring and Summer Goods, for GCENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of whichare the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 

GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION 

COLEMAN STREET 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
a@- THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
verlisement ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported 

*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of (lothisg and Furnishing Goods can always be 

seen at 18 PARK PLACE. 





AGENTS. 


FALL 1856. 

A. & G. A. ARNCUZ, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, 303 BROADWAY 
[Ayzte attention to their Stock of Goods for Ger tlemen’s Wear. The reputations Our house 

has attained tor style and quality of work is the surest cuarantee we can offer cur custom. 
ers that their wants will be altended to. 
Haviog purchased the ioterest of our Vac le in the business, for #0 many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we bad before in connection 
with him, 


The Goods for our Fali Stoek will be if possible richer and ficer then ever. We bave paid 








SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA...rhe voluntary testimony ef name- 
rous citizens, who owe thor res oration to health under the blessing of Providence to this | 

celebrated hygetan remedy : proves, that for those wno languist under the pain of rheumatism, 
for the sercfuious, the blotched, pimpted, and disiigured ; the sufferers from tumours, cancers, | 
abcesses ; the victinas of divensed livers ; for ihe ayspertic, and enfeebled, there is every rea 
son forhope! Thousands cf sach cases have been cnred by this preparation, and thousands | 
and tens of thonsands may yet be restored to heaith by its use. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also ! 
by Druggists generally. 


great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST. 


TAILORING, ¥856--7. 


G ELORGE P. FOX has removed to his reeettly purchased store, 
MM boure and lot, No. 47 Amity street, near Broadway, thereby freeiug himself from the ex 

actions and unenviab!e trammels of a Srcadway landlord, at a saving in favour of his costomers 
at the rate of $5,000 to $6,000 per annum. The general arrangemexts, particolarly the Catting 
and Sewing departments, are admitied by those who bave already patronized his new establish- 
meat to be decidedly superior .) any of bis former eetablirhments on Broadway, 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Abernethy’s insidious remedy, bine pill, | Exeuisn PICKLES, A ssorted.—-Harvey’s Sauce.—Reading de. 


pervades the sys'em with a winers! poison ; While Holloway’s great medicine, coniposed 
exclusively of vegetable extructs, regulates every internal fanction, and leaves no+ting behind, | 
Sold at the mannfactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, Londen: and 
by all druggis*’s, at 2S cents, C245 cents, and $1 per boy. } 


EsSENCS OF ANUNOV(ES.—ROYAL BED®ORD, and other Sances. 
The adova, t> clove a consigament, will be sold lu lots to suit parchasers at London cost. 
ALEXANDER A. COHEN, 








B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Martelic & Holdermann, | 


cuts and maps Ayo clowh, 21 80 ; or cloth gilt, $1 75. 
ROBINSON CRKUSOR. Illustrated by Grandville, &vo., cloth, $160 ; cloth, full gilt, $2; er 
half calf. $2 25 
ATNSWORTH’S TOWFRR OF LONDON, 101 illnstrations by Crotkshbank. Price $1 50. 
“ CRICHTON. Illustrations of H. K. Brown 5 
LANCASHIRE WITCHES. Illustrations by Jobu Gilbert. $1 60. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. Lllastrations by Cruikshank. $1 25. 
JACK SHEPPARD. Ithustrations by Cruikeh nk. $. 
MISER’S DAUGHTER. l[ilustrations by Cruikshank. $1 26 
OLD ST. PAUL’s. Il!lustrations by Franklin and H. K. Brown. $1 80. 
STAR CHAMBER. 12mo., cloth, $1 25 
w THE FLITCH OF BAOON; or, the Custem of Dunmow. Foolscap, &vo, 
cloth. Lllastrations by John Gilbert. Price &8& cents. 
CARLETON’S (W) TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. New and 
handsome edition, with illostrations by ‘' Phiz,’”? Harvey. &c. 2 vole rice $3. 
THE SAME, in 5 vols , foolscap 8vo.. fancy boards. Price $1 87; do. do. cloth, $2 50. 
DUMAS’ (A) COUNT OF MOSTE CRISTO. Finely ilastrated. Price $1 50. 
CON CREGAN, the Irish Gil Blas. Bg Lever. INustrations by H. K. Brown. 1 vo | 
emall8vo. Price $! 25. 
Illustrated Juvenile Works. 
VAIRY TALES. By the Countess D’Aulnoy. Translated by J. R. Pianche. 
lustrated by John Gilbert. Post 8vo,, cloth, $15); or. cloth @ilt, $1 75. 
FOREST SCENES IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By Rev. H. Newland, 
by Dalziel. Post 8vo., c'oth, $1; or, choth gilt, $1 25. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. Complete edition. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Harvey. Port &vo., cloth, eilt, $175; or reatly half bound in calf, $2 25. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE DE La MANCHA. Iliustrated by John Gil- 
bert. Post &vo , cloth, $1 59; cloth, gilt, $175 
THE GREAT HIGHWAY. A Story of the World’s Strogeles By S. W. Fullom. ilius- 
trated by John Leech. Post &vo , « . $1, or cloth gilt, $1 25. 
THE GREAT SIEGES OF HisTURY. By W. Robson. Illustrated by Gilbert. Post 
Evo., cloth, $1 ; or cloth gilt, $1 25. 
THE GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. Ilastrated by W Harvey. Post 
Svo., cloth, $1; or cloth e@ilt $1 25 
ANDERSEN’S TALES ANID) FAIRY STORIES, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 75c ; cloth gilt, $1. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, Fep. 8yo, cloth, 7£c ; cloth gilt, $2. 
ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 7c ; eloth gilt, $1. 
HEROINES OF HISTORY. By Mre Owen. Fep. 8vo, cloth, Je ; cloth gilt, $1. 
BOYS aT HOME. By Charlotie Adams. Fep. 8vo, clovh, 75¢ ; cloth gilt, $1. 
STRAY LEAVES FRUM SHADY PLACES. (Mrs. Crosianas.) Fep. 8vo, elotb, 78c 
oie we eos . : ' , 
OHN RAILTON , or, ReadandThink  Fep. 8vo, cloth, 75¢ ; cloth gilt, $1. 
DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. Feo. 8vo, chet Vie; cla git, $ . # 
SELEBRATED CHILDREN OF ALL AGKS AND NATIONS. 
Masron. By Mis. L. Burke. Fep. 8vo, eloth, 76¢ ; cloth gilt, $1. 
(INFLUENCE ON THE EVIL GENIUe. By the author of * Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ 


&c. Fep. &vo, cloth, 75¢ ; cloth gilt, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 
1S Beekman Sireev, New York. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


Superbly il- 


IDusu ated 


From the Freneb of 














61 Broad Street 


WIKOFF’S NEW BOOK. 


ON FRIDAY, 


DECEMBER THE FIFTH, 1856 
THE ADVENTURES 
or «4 
ROVING DIPLOMATIST. 
ONE VOLUME TWELVE MO., 
Priee @1 25. 
FETRiDQE & ©O., 
Hatrers’ Boyne, 


Frasklic Square. 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ART. 
LHINENTLY SUITABLE FOR A GIFT BOOK. 
3. S. REDFIELD, No. 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
uAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


ARLEY’s MARGARET, An Original Work of American Art. Outline Compositions 
llivstrative of American Character, Mauners and Customs, Comprising Thirty Seenes 

from Judu’s Novel of * Margarot, A Tale of the Real and the Ideal.’ By Felix O. C. Darley 
and engiaved in the first sty « of Art by Konrad Bubner. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
Pluck. 











1. Childhood. 10. 21. The Husking Bee. 
2 The Waster. | ll. A glimpse at the world. 22. Tony Washingion. 
3. Margeret anuoye! ty ber! 12. Marcha Madeline Gisborne | 23. The Murder, 
brother. 13. Nimrod exhibit« his hamor | 24. Rose. 
4. Hash. 14. The Widow Wright. 25. The Arrest. 
5. The ee Haunt 15. Camy meeting in the woods | 25. Deacon Ramadill. 
6. Oved. 16. The Camp Preacher. 27. Margaret meeis with tym 
7. Margaret and Obed encoon- | 17. Retrospection pathy. 
ter the master inthe woeds | 18 Brown Moll. 28, Margaret. 
8. Chilion. | 19. The Contest. 29. The Parting. 
9. Chilion p'ayed «ad they | 20. Bertha Weeks 80. Parson W. and bis wife. 
Were eilent 





This w 1k is printed on beautifully tinted paper, both plates and letter-press, and el 

Silty +" ee) al cover, of novel design. Price $10. Lu ful rkey metecea on 

bly bound, $2). 
*T ha above is altogether the mos beautiful presentation volume ever issued from the press in 
any part of the world. 
‘4 VALUABLE GIFT, for any Season, and of perman : 
A NAVEARESS GAM fhb nSetsene ena. gf permanent, Vales, 
man ’'—LORD BROUGRAM, Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all | 
Booksellers i New York, and elsewhere. Alc, WEBSTER’S SCHOUL DICTIONARIES, 
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GREAT SALE OF FANCY GOODS, 
Toys, Dolis, Games, &c., 
BY ORDER OF ADMINISTRATOR. 
" 5T OF GOODS CONTAINED IN THE EMPORIUM, NO. 345 
I ae oa Ook of which was selected with great care by the late proprietor, 
Mr. G. W. TUTTLE 
that :t is hoped 


his recent visit to Europe—is to be sold at sueh very low prices, 
the can be disposed es | this month. 

Persons wishing any article for pr: sents will find this an excellent opportunity to cbtain new 

aad beautiful -—~ t ae great reduetion from usual prices. By calling early a better selection 


can be made, and the crowd at the Holidays avoided. 


WILLIAM COBB'S 


ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND FAMILY COOKING RANGES WITH WATER 
backs and hot air onpeceses attached for heating parlours, dining rooms, &c. Laandry 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Holes, Broiling Ovens, Cake Griddles, Sinks ; also, Steam Tables, 
Coffee and Tea Urns ; Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitches Furnitare. Depot, 23 West Broad- 
wy New York. 
. 8.—Mannfacturer of Portable Gas Works. 





REAT INVENTION FOR CO 
G vellers,—PATENT HEAD REST.—By a smal! arrangement that can be carried in the 
pocket, or easily adjusted to the shoulders, with a spring pad from bebind for the head to rest, 
or fall into. With this arrangement, all the luxury of a bed can be enjoyed by the traveller. 
yr ey AS to $2 a, Agents Ley wy d e awees bi =) in the Union. Sole 

roadway. Allo st to the subscriber. 
— a = eee’... PHILIP BEERS. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victoria's Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGIST3, Ac. 


ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 








‘MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARRIAGES. 


TR SUBSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR ELE- 
gant Family Barouches, Coaches, Ualeches, Coupes, Rockaways, &c., of the latest styles 
manntactared by themselves and warrarted. First class carriages of every 
made to order. MOTT & CO., No. 650 Broadway. 


FRENCH CHINA WARE, 


DIUNSER, TEA AND TOILET SETS, VASES, STATUETTES, 
Ornaments, &c., &c.. Bohemian Glass Ware, Water Goblets, Champagne and other 
Wine Glasses, Decanters, Fruit Dishes, &c., &c., in great variety. 
PARISIAN MARBLE STATUETTES. . 
Vases, Match-Pots, &c., &c-, ali of the best makers , Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, French 
J 


Fancy Articles. : 
CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
For sale at low prices 


rices. 
w@ The Public is respectfully invited to call and examine. 
’ CHARLES AHRENFELDT, 
lmporter, 56 Maicen Lane, (up stairs.) 


CHOICE GIFTS FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 


PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF T, J. 
CROWEN, 699 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street. . 
1. J. CG. most respectfully invites the attention of those who are in pursuit of Holiday Pre- 
sen's, to cali and in his liection cf Books, Stationery, Fancy Articles, and Games, 
The assortments ot Books the Classieal, Historical, Poetical, Biographical, Biblical, 
Vi , Travels, Annuals, Juveniles, Fiction, Bibles, and the Book of Common Prayer, in 
vatleties of bindings to suit the purchasers—some in velvet, richly ornaraented, some in Moroc- 
co, calf, Turkey and Russia, wht clasps and ornamented corners. Albums in jer maché 
riting Desks do., Work Boxes, Portefolios, Dressing Cases, Gold Pens, Gold Pencils, Goid 
Thimbies, Inkstands, Pocket Knives, Porte- Monnaies, Card Cases, Purses, Reticules, Travel- 
\ Cutters, Paint Boxes, &c , &s. New Games—The hogy aw we The 8 
Se ene Ne ecushone, mba mbes 
Cri c ‘a’ 8 veatly . jals on paper \, 
P. S —Crowen’s Cookery instructs how to make Holiday Cake—an indispensable book 


VALU ASLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—En Four Volumes, 4to, Price $9 00. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPAY. Conducted by Charles Knight 
This is a new and perfect Thesaurus of Geographic knowledge brought down tothe prese 


time. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to., Cloth. Price $9 00. 

THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. Condacted by Charles Knight. 

This work is illustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engravings. t comprises all obtainable 
knowledge connected with Natural History, and is thorongh and complete. 

In Two Volumes,%vo Price $4 56. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, The Celebrated Hambargh Bookseller. 

A book ot rare interest. giv’ the history of the life of a plain and simple but noble-minded 
and exceilent German ; presenting a character firm and truthfal in all matters of business, and 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely ia the domestic relations of life. 

In One Volume, Post 8vo., with Maps, Cloth. Price $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION After the Destruction of Jerusalem, under Titus, 
By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, of Old Aberdeen. 

The information which this Volume is intended to communicate, has hitherto been scattered 
over a large number of books and pamphiets, and been partly buried in ancient and neglected 


records 
In One Volume, Demy 3co. Price $400 

THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint. By John Conolly 
M.D., Kainburgh. 

This excelleut work just issued in England is by far the mest importent and valuable yet pub 
lished on the subject. It should be in the library of every physician, ‘awyer, and legislator. 

These, or any other of the Eoglish Bool.s, imported by D. KE & Co. can be obtained 4 

order through any Bookstore in the WP nited States or Canadas, or they will be sent (post pai 


on receipt of the advertised price. 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 

















—————— 


SPLENDID FAMILY BIBLES.—The Subscriber has just received 
from London a large invoice of the most beautifud and costly Bibles ever imported, to which 
be respectfully invites attention They are well adapted for wedding gifts. THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, ia plain and elegant binding. and a fine assortment of standard THEO- 
LOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WoRKS, suitably bound for libraries or presents. JUVENILES 
ia great variety. THOS. N. STANFORD, (Late Stanford & Swords,) No. 637 Broadway. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 


Issue Circular Letters ot Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 


ALSO 
Mercantile Credits for EUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London; and 
for PNDIA, CHINA, &., on GEO. PEABODY & CO., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 

Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta. Siugapore. 

heat car Kustralinen the Bank of New south Wales of Lond 
e ustralia on the Bank of New Suu es of London. 
seeairecncarenagles BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWOASTLE, ..... 2.0 ceee ec ee teen ce eeee « +eeeees+Hanter River. 
BRISBANE AMD IPSWIOH. .. occ sees ee cence cocce Soce Gb eKe Moreton Bay. 

VICTORIA BRANCHES : 


Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CASTLEMAINE... .. ..... . 6 Beebe hes 90 B08 ose ces cecdbees Mount Alexander 
BALLARAT, 

+ «e+ «es Bendigo. 


SANDHURST AGENCY..........-...0+020--. se ccc eee cess 
OVENS AGENCY. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 
“TERLING BILLS FOR SALE ON MESSRS. PRESCOTT, GROTE &CO., AND OVE- 
RAKD, GURNEY & CO.. Bankers, London, from £1 upwards, payable on demand, and 
negotiable in any part of the United Kingdom ; also Bank of England Notes, and Drafis of any 

of the English Banks or Bankers, bought and sold. 
PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Street. 


~ WELLS, FARGO & CO., ° 

Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CoO., 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 

ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 


ISLANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2h of each month. 
Exchange on California, Uregon, and the Sandwich Islasds for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
[eeue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
ia sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banksin ENGLAND, IRg- 
LaND, Scotianp and WALEs. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINOUES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branches or agencies, and when Exebange is provided for, collected 
ree of any charge whatever. 
When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 4 per cent. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and cellected on Kngland, Ireland Scotland, 
he British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
RICHARD BELL, 
¥. H. GRAIN. 








{ No. 29 William Sireet, New York. 





OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue de la P 
aris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Ales, GIRCUL it 
ore OF CREDIT on the ee cities :— 





Alexandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Aigiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem , Manobein, Retterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe The Hague Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
To Coblence, Lejpsick, Measins Smyrna, 
Aix-b,-Chapelle, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Bale, Dresden, Liege, Munich Stockholm, 
serlin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste. 
Serne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 

rout, eva, Lucea, Pan, Veni.s 
Bologna, Gibraltar, Lyons, Palerme Tienna. 
Bordear:x Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 
Breslau, Malaga, Riga, 


STERL/ NG BILLS at 60 daye’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, chem, 


simple and ient Gas Machine, adapted in al! respects to the wants of private dwellings, pu 


lic and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, founderies, hotels, watering pl = $e..00 
w H 


well ag of towns and villages. Details will befurnished by applying to C. R. W 
& 00O., No. 74 Wali-street,.N.Y ~ ee ™ 





NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Clergyma, re 
— stored 
to health in a tew bg pa many years of great nervous suffering. is anxious to makej Sold at No. 43 Canal Street, four doors from Broadway, at 25 cents per box, with full direec- 


o 
known the of cure. ill send (free) the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M 


MFORT.—To all Railroad Tra | possesses intrinsic excelience far beyond any Champagne sold at the same price. 


_ She Avion. 


ST. PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 

When to any saint I pray, Though till then I bad not heard 
1 seal be Set ery | geetasbomabi, ree tie 

@ alone of ail t j a litre 
Ever did me avy a | All saints else were In eciipse— 
Many I bavye found that are For his geutle spirit glided 
Humbogs in the Calendar With such magic into mine, 

| That methought such bliss as I did 

'T was in Provence, near Vaucluse, | Poet never drew from wine 

Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint { 
Gifted with a wondroas juice, 

Potent ‘er the worst complaint, 
'Twas at Avignon that fi-st— | 
In the witching hour of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge eame | 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name 
Forty miles of dust that day | 

Made me we'ccme Saint Peray. 
This Wine, so bappily panegyrized by the poet, ie one cf the best growths of the Rhone, and 
is characterized by its delicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour that partak es of the odour of the 
violet and raspberry. It is an excellen: dinner Wine, and independent of its popular prestige 


Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Chastened hopes, ca'm retrospection— 
Softened images of soriow, 

Bright forebodings of the merrow 
Chari y for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 


THOMAS McMILLEN, Sole Consignee, 44 Heaver Street, New York. 


CHAMPAGNE. ; 


HE UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE 
of the Champagne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FiLS, Rerms begs to an- 
nounce to the trade and the public generally that he has made arrangements with the following 
houser, exclusively, for the sale of this Wine :— 
A. BININGER & CO.; N. BLOODGOOD : BININGER & DE WITT ; BURKHALTER & 
OLIVER ; B. M. & B. A. WHITLOCK & UO ; W. 8. COR WIN; CHESTER BRIGGS ; 
HEN, D. FELTER; J. & W. GEERY; PARK & TILFORD; J. K. & A. LA MONTAGNE, 
After careful comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he has, by their advice 
and assistance , selected a Wine to be known as 
THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 
whieh will be tound in all respects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 
the market. From the long experience and large means of Messrs. Ruinart, Pers & Fis, 
and their desire to farnish a Wine which shal! meet with the approbation ef consumers, he teels 
persuaded that a trial wll fully establish all be claims for the exce lence of this Wine, and 
recommends the same to his customers and friends. c. MELE . 
58 New Street 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 

86 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 8U per Gal. 

N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 

delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with im 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 

OTAKD AND HENNESS¥’S FINEST BKANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen, 
arranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottledin Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
**CROWN”’ OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy wil! do weil to 
ry this. $3 00 per ga. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 

For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yorn. 


ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
p! on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fully solicit the patronage of those who are acquaicted with ite posplier and wholesome quali- 
ties. E. G. MENDUM 


Wine Vaults, 18 Wal! Street. 





JOHN J. STAFF, 333 and 360 Broadway, offers for sale, us 
Fine Ola Wines. Aics and Porters 


Madeira, Sherry, London XXX brown stout, Guiness’ XXX brown stout 
Pert, Sauterne, Pailadel’s do do Muir & Sons’ Scotch ale, 
Claret, Olive Oil, Tennent’s Scotch ale, Youngers’ do 


Liqueures, Hoek, Walkirk’s do Alsopps’ East India ales. 
Old Brandies, Scotch and Irish Whistey, Jamaica Ram, Holland Gin, and Monongahela 


iskey. 
Ales, Porter and Champagne Cider, put op for export and country trace 


FINE GROCERIES. | 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 

Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


AVE OONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 

brands of Cham 6, including tneirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 

ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teds. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Some. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet O1l, Sardines, &c 
General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 

lia a Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 

which they deliver free of charge to ail parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 





December 28 


NEW WORLD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
° OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 


THs Company ‘nsures Property of all kinds against Loss or Damage by Fire, on a6 favora- 
ble terms as similer institutions in thie City 


DIRECTORS, 
Thomas A. Emmet, Gabriel Mead, lra Smith, Rdward Whitebo 
Jobn M. Furman, Wiitiam Birdsall Israel Corse, ima. 


Geo, Griswold, Jr... 


©. Townsend, F. ge Robert Emmet, Jr., 


Davia Milliken, James M. 


P. P, Rodocanachi, Arthor Leary, 
Peter A. Hegeman, Chas. M. Connolly, Frea. G. Swan, Charles Tuttle, 
Robert Le Koy, Stephen W. Gaines, #dwin Thorne, David aD, 
George M Groves, Saml. A. Warner, Alfred J. Cipriant, Riehard Hard: 
Jonathan Thompson, Rudolph ©. Burlage Lonis J. loui 1. lL. Recknag 
a E. Morgan, Archd. Fian James K. Pell, David Jones. 
ML. A. PATTERSON, Secretary THOMAS A. EMMRT, President, 


GABRIEL MBAD, Vice President. 





GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co, 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 

OR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF 

the City—this Company has opened a BRanca Orrica, at the “IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANK,” No. 245 Broadway, near Murray Street. 
To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Open Policies, the Office will be open 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 


Ww. c. Plokeresill, J. H, Elliott, N. Chandler, Hiram Hutchinson, 
J.L. Aspinwall John P. Brown, H. F. Spaulding K. L. Trenholm, 
Robt. M. Olyphant, Jas. W. Phillips Wa. @. Lane, George Bliss, 

G, B. Lamar, George Barnes, Robert Spedding, James T. Soutter, 
R. Caldwell, A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates, G. G. Sampson, 
Jokn Ailen, Chas. H. Dabney J. B. Johnston, James M. Brown, 
Wm. H. Guion, Wm. Loeschigs, Wm. M. Evarts, James Bonkak 
Adrien Iselin, P.P. Rodoeanachi, F. W. Reimer, Fred. C. Gebhard, 
Thos. Richardson, Geo, Griswold, Jr, Thes. B. Curtie. Sam'l. B. Caldweil. 


R. LATHERS. President. J. F. FOX, 24 Vice President. 
J. A PARKER, Vice President. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF ACRES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras 
on long credits and at low rates of interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the construction of this Railroad 
and inclade some of the richest and most fertile Prairies ia the Scate, interspersed bere an 
there with magnificent groves ef oak and othe: timber. The Road extend trom Chicage, on the 
North-East, to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, im the North-west 
extreme of the State, and 8 ail the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of thia Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
of flourishing towns and villages slong the line, and the great increase of population by immi 
eration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. ® 
16 a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is geutly rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, &c. Economy in cultivating 
and ae productiveness, are the well-known characteristics of Lilinois lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is genorally the case in cultiva- 
ting new land in the older States. The iret crop cf Indlan corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and teneing. Wheat sown on the newly-tarned sod is 
sure to yield very large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a 
half to two acres per day. Contracts can be fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 5) peracre. By judicious management, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under # high state of cultivation the seeond year. Corn, ‘grain, cattle, &c., will be for 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Kastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Midd" > States, is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the cifference of transportation 
to the Fastern market, Bituminous coal is mined at severa! points along the Road, and is a 
cheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at several poe along the Road at $1 50 to $4 
= tom. Wood can be bad at the same rates per cord. These who think of settling in Iowa or 

ianesota, should bear in mind, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses and 
for many miles in'and, have been disposed of ;—that for those | in the interior, there are 
no con veniances for transporting the — to market, Ratiroads not having been introduced 
there. That to send the produce of these lands, one er two hundred miles by wagou to market, 
would cost mach more than the expense of cultivating them ; and hence, Government lands 
thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not so investments as the land of this Company at the 
prices fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands ia Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the prodace of those lands are carried, either in wagons or inter 
rupted communications, increases the expense of water trensportation, which must be borne by the 
settlers, in the redaced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are incomes from 
their farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year reduced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Eastern and Middle States, is mach more than sufficient to pay the difference in the 
cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities farnished by this Road, and others 
with which it connects, the eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 
or the frost of winter. 

PRICK AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, aceording to 
location, quality, &c, Contracts tor deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money to be paid in five annual insta.ments The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. perannum. Asa security to the performance of the contract, the first two 
)eare’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
land purchased shall yesrly be Lrought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted for cash. The Company's construction bonds will be received as cash. 

READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which ean be set up in a few days, can be ob 








ing country adjacent thereto. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 

FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ac 
commodations at all hours for Travellers. Persons in atteudance throughout the nigh 
Charges Moderate. G. K. SCRIVEN. 








HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 

FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, ANI) BROADWAY 

THE above beantiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. I! occapies 
one of the most delightfa! situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fitvb 

avenue, Twenty-second street and Madison Square. 

The house will be kept on the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table d’ Hote, Restanr- 

aut, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The roots will be let single or en suite, with or withunt 

board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as ®& permanent residence it 


railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at allitimes. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 
The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury ot its cuests. 
FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 
STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHM NT, 
Office, 3and 5 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors From Broadway. 

pD*. RIBBONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS OF EVERY DESUCRIP- 

tion. Their superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is widely known. 
ORAPE SHAWLS dyed the most brilliant or more grave colours. All kinds of SHAWLS, 
CURTAINS, &c. cleaned or re-dyed. Goods received and returned by Express 

ARRETT, NEPHEWS 4&4 CO, 

Nos. 8 and 5 John Street, Two Doors from Broadway. 





INVINCIBLE EITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
D°RING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERKE INTRODUCED THEY HAVE 

become so great a favourite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 
sales have increased to 1,500 ranges per annum. 1] concede that this range is constructed on 
true philosophical and mechanical pri: ciples, securing the most perfect operation at the lowest 
possiole cost. THE J. L. MUTT IRON WORKS, 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) 
. Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 





LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


rom 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLE? WILLMER, -07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor) , New York, 
19 south John Street, Liverpoo!. ‘ 





Pearl St., N. ¥. pmpene 
every variety cf Account Books, aper, 
rafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Ink M a 
hetrade. "JOB PRINTING sod Litt 

e trade. an OGRAPHY executed at low rates, © \ 
Bill Heads, &c, Country Merchants are invited to call. - _ 


rvs THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 








cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well. known brands ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 


Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING nse, comprisin fall t' f 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satis en wa 


twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kind in t! 
For Sale by the priocipal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this ao — 


: No. Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary.  ” A. G. HAZARD, President. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
liberal terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it totheir Interestto calland examine hi 


Stock betore makiag their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


mento the best Bait for Trolling ever i> vente 


& J. C. CONROY, 6 
e and Importers of Fishing Tackle snd Fish-Hooks of all kind 


articles. —The Trade supplied. 


will be found one of the most delightful. | ts + ituation is such that all the principal ferries and | 


tng to render guests comfortable. The hotel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- | 


Acres ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Vanada 


Backgammon Boards, &c., and all articles uosally kept by 
Jirculars, 


AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED | City cf Washington... |... 


T he pete pees te specious me F ae gg for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
—and constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Balt, Treut Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is ableto supply on yee = 


N. R. Patentecot the new Serpentine Spin ner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 


5 Fulton Street, N. ¥Y., Manufacturers 
Offices in New York—No. 8 WallStreet. Bill Paria at Bt or 6 , A s. The Gold Medal (she 
eein New Yor o. a reet. 5 on Paris st short or 60 days’ sight; also] highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, a5 manufacturers of the above 


tained from responsible persons. —They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one living and 
three bed-rooms, and will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the oad, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at propor 
; tionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma_erials for such bulidings over their r 
promptly. Special arrangem<nts with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com 
pany’s lands with tencing materials, agricultural tools, and aa outfit of provisions in any quantw 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices 
| it is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to Make himself 
independeg before all the purchase money becomes due. [no the mean time, the rapid settie 
ment of the ceuntry will probably have increased their value four or Ove fold. When reqnired 
| an experienced person will accompany applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. 
Cireulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable and 
weli-Known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroad iands, throughout the State— 
also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, &c., by contract—or any 
| other information—will cheertully given, on avolication, either versonally or by letter, ia 


English, French, or Ge-wan, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, Laod Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co 


Office in Illinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, [| 


STEAM TO GLASGOW. 
Anchor Line of Steam Packet Ships. 











UNITED KINGDOM........ sg NO abs cen tans Commander 
SEE MEET «ba ee 00 00600090680 1800 Tors...........Jas. Alexander, se 
Se . John Henderson, 


ITTED up with a view to the comfortable accommodation of all classes of passengers. The 
splendid Clyde-bnilt Iron Screw Steanship ‘** TEMPEST.’ is intended to sail with Goods 
avd Passengers direct from New Y.urk to Glasgow on Wednesday, 2lat of Junuary, 185" 
Pee COOEN POPMNED 5 sick ¢ccsen ceca $60 | Second Oabin Passage... ... bee Bau 
Steeraze........ 66 000 6eb@bnee Oke ueEeD $25 
And found in a iibera! supply ot well cooked provisions 
TRA NCIS McDONALD &CO 


For Frelght or Passage, apply to ’ 
ie we 87 Broad Street, New York. 





} 
TEMPEST... 
| 


"FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 


| 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
| The United States Mail Steamships 

| ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wottoa 
| Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days 






ave New York. Leave Havre, 
Arago...... Saturday... ... Jane 28 | Arago Wednesday..... July 30 
Fulton...... Saturday,..... July 26 | Falton. .,..Wednesday August 27 
BEE 600 008 Saturday... ... August 23| Arago..... ednesday...... Septem'r 24 
Fulton...... compress beats Septem. 20/| Fulton..... Wednesday...... October 22 
Arago .. Satdrday .. October 18} Arago..... Wednesday...... Novemb, 19 
Falton . . Saturday. ~ Novem. 15] Fulton,.,.. Wedneeday......Decemb. 17 





° ° en 
These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the construction of hvl! and machinery to ensure safety 
speed. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water coald not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Reeent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort aud convenience that can be desired. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, .....,...,First Cabin,,........ 3130 00 
a " rE i eee 75 00 
From Havre pr Southampton to New York, ......... First ‘ ......46- 800 
id "i Se eines -+.. Second ons 0006 5 
To Passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advantages ot economy, both in time 
and expemse. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. Au experienced 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post-office. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 17% and 176| For Freight or Passage a 
18 and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 

r, Fancy and Staple gees ff Writing Papers, Notes, 
di d nd Time Kooks, Pens, Pen- 


ply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Avent,53 Broadway 
. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
AMERICAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO.., Paris 


THELIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP OOMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sail as toilows : 


From Philadelphia. From Liverpoot. 
Yity of Baltimore.................Jan. 1 City of Manchester... «..- +++ +++ 55> Janu. i4 
Kangaroo... .. «++... San. 15] City of Baltimore. ...-+-+- sere eres Jan. 28 
... Jan, 26| Kangaroo.......0..-:-++ sere ee ree Fed. I 





"RATES OF PASSAGE 


From Philadelphia or New York From Liverpool. 







Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms, , .$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms,, . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms. 65| Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms,,.17 *‘ 
- | Cabin, in Forward State rooms,, 55 | Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,,...15  ‘ 





Including Stewards’ fees. 


The standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A timited number of Third Class Passengers will be takeo 
. | and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Live: l, 


Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates, ; , 
TheseSteamships are constructed with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 


— | carries an experienced Surgeon. 


Drafts on Liverpoo! from £1 upwards.— All goods seat to the Agents in Philadelphia and Lt 
verpool, will be forwarded with economy and Sespatch .—For Freight or Passage, apply wo 
JOHN @. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 


HE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO'S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. ...---.+++seeees Wm. Cumming, commande: 

NEW YORK, 2,150 Tons... .-.-++---> 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ....-+++++- 

Are appointed to sail ee 

‘rom Glasqow. : e wet al 

EDINBURGH, Wedneclae: December 1), | EDINBURGH, Saturday, Jan’ry. 10, at noon. 
GLASGOW, Wednesday, December 31,]GLASGOW, Saturday, Jan’ry. 31, at noon 
NEW YORK, Wednesday, January 14,| NEW YORK, Saturday, Feb'y. 14, at noon, 











.... Jobn Duncan, commander. 





zn A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE OF NATURE. 


thod in months. 


and have often been cured by them when every medicine has failed. 





means 
DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Streat, Brooklyn, N Y 


Over two millions of the people of the United States have used the BRANDRETH PILL& 


. | Hous ; No, 241 Hudson Street and No, 296 Bowery : by # W. Dvott & & *hils : | we. rouna. 
by respectable modiciue dealers gererally. 4 yott & Sons, Philadelphia, aad 


RATES OF PassaGR. r NW York 
—_ rom svew 2 Orn, 
From Glasqow : . 875 00 


HEN WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT NATURE HAS PRO-| First Class .. <eneomenna oc es «ape | First Class... +++ es2eseseees +s 
vided us with a drain thirty-six feet long, into which ali the impurities of the system can | Steerage, found with ceoked provi | Steerage, found with cooked provi ‘ 
be thrown, and 80 expelled from the body. by BRANDRETH’3 PILLS you can put your | ok. te endt on ue eine .- 8 guineas | GEORG . cc css evcnce itieene sess Oe 
pains and colds into tais out'et, and a few hours can do more to cure you than by any otherme-/ An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer 


For Freight or passage, apply to J. McS¥MON, 17 Broadwa7 N.Y 
New York City bills or Gold only taken. 
W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIBTORS 
OFFICE. NO. 13 BEEKMAN ST 





3.4, AMERN.) 

















